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KEEP YOUR AD’ 






A man is known by his clothes. 
A store by its advertisement, 


ON’T dress your store in a 
shoddy advertisement. 

The best is always the cheap- 
est. Same in clothes. Same in 
advertising. Be sure that you have 
plenty of ‘sound, strong wool. 
Don’t advertise “ all-wool ” in an 
‘* all-cotton ’’ way. 

You can reach the greatest 
number of coats, vests and trous- 
ers wearers by using the 


Philadelphia 


Record 


Men must like it because 190,000 read it every morning. 


RATE 25 CENTS A LINE DAILY. 
20 CENTS A LINE SUNDAY. 





And, by the war, trousers wear out every day. 
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and the wheels of in- 
dustry are turning 
with ceaseless activity. 

New and wider markets are sought and 
found for American products. 

Are yours as fully and widely represented 
to the public as they deserve? 

Are you getting the full share of the busi- 
ness to which you know you are entitled ? 

Is your advertising looked after and 
executed with as much care and knowledge as 
you employ in your factory where your goods 
are made? 

We are advertising agents, who aim to 
assist manufacturers in some or all parts of 
the essential details of publicity and thus help 
them to sell more goods. We plan, write, 
illustrate, print and place advertising. If 
interested call on or write to 





GEO. P. ROWELL @ Co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


10 Spruce St., New York. 
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ADVERTISING FOR RETAIL 
CLOTHIERS. 
By John C. Graham. 

Because of the spirit of compe- 
tition—if for no other reason— 
advertising becomes necessary to 
the retail clothier. No man now 
adays can enjoy a monopoly of 
trade in a business that is patron- 
ized by the general public. The 
growth of general advertising has 
destroyed monopolies. The pub- 
lic newspapers are open to all. So 
are the printing offices, and the 
facilities for outdoor displays of 
posters and bulletins. ~ 

A retail clothier’s advertising 
expenditure will be governed by 
two considerations—the field he 
has to cover and the cash he can 
afford to cover it. The field he 
has to cover will depend upon the 
size of the town and the number 
of his competitors. Also upon the 
latter's advertising. If his rivals 
are advertising largely, they will 
almost compel him to do the same, 
or force him out of business. If 
they are not enterprising, and are 
afraid to spend money seeking 
publicity, that fact will be a great 
saving to him, for the little adver- 
tising he may do will probably ef- 
fect much. 

The most successful advertisers 
the world over pin themselves to 
the newspapers as being the best 
method. The newspaper goes in- 
to the homes at all times, in all 
weathers. Travelers read them 
and so do the stay-at-homes. The 
street car, the poster, the window 
display and all the recognized out- 
door methods of advertising are 
lost to those confined to the house, 
but these will read their favorite 
newspaper just the same, and their 
influence in recommending pur- 
chases or ordering goods will be 
as effective as if they went shop- 
ping personally, This is one great 


advantage newspaper advertising 
has over all other kinds—the cer- 
tainty that it is being seen and 
read by the general public. 

The clothier who is advertising 
regularly in his town newspapers 
does not need to use large spaces. 
As a general rule, the smaller the 
town the more thoroughly will 
the paper or papers be read. A 
four-inch space will be as effec- 
tive as a half page in some news- 
papers, and it is certainly better 
to advertise in a small space con- 
tinuously than in a large space 
only occasionally. The Rogers, 
Peet & Co. ads in the New York 
dailies exemplify the truth of this. 
They are conspicuous by the very 
absence of display, among scores 
of larger ads in which bold dis- 
play predominates, 

It is wisest and cheapest to pur- 
chase space in bulk and use it at 
discretion. For instance, if one 
buys, say, two thousand inches to 
be used within a year, he will be 
able, in many instances, to get 
that much space on one contract 
for less than fifteen hundred inch- 
es would cost if bought occasion- 
ally. Twelve hundred and _ fifty 
inches of this could be used up in 
the regular daily ads, but in two, 
or perhans four seasons of the 
year it becomes necessary to have 
special sales, and on those occa- 
sions the use of a half page or 
even a full page for several days 
would perhaps be advisable. By 
purchasing the space at an annual 
“bulk” rate, all these “midwin- 
ter,” or “midsummer,” or “end of 
season” extra displays can practi- 
cally be had free of ch: Irge. 

The question of “copy” is an 
important one—perhaps more so 
than the medium or mediums. 
For, if there be two papers in a 
town (and there is usually one 
representing each of the two great 
political parties), it is usually ad- 
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visable to have space in both. The 
“copy” should be prepared with 
the sole object of telling the pub- 





Of Black 
Vicuna 
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Coats 
and Vesta 
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Worth =. 
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SPITZ BROS, & MORK 
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A GOOD TYPOGRAPHICAL EFFECT. 


lic what the advertiser has to of- 
fer and in a clear, concise and 
straightforward way. He should 
not try to fill space just for the 
sake of filling it, whether he is 
using four inches or forty. A 
point should be made of telling 
the truth about what is for sale 
and to try to cultivate an enter- 
taining way of telling it. The 
writer is of opinion that there is 
nq better style of retail clothing 
advertising in the world than that 
of Rogers, Peet & Co. It has a 
certain charm of style that really 
interests a person who is not in- 
terested in the goods of which the 
ads treat. There is an easy, breezy 
air about these ads that lends a 
distinctiveness to them. 
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Should the retail clothier not 
feel capable of writing his o : 
ads, | would suggest that he call 
his whole staff together and offer 
a small cash prize to the salesman 
or clerk who can write the best 
drawing ad. It is better to do this 
first before seeking outside for an 
ad exnert. Such may be in your 
employ and you not know it. Try 
your own help first, and if vey 
are not competent you may then 

engage the services of one or other 
er the numerous “professional” 
adwriters. 

But whether you write your ads 
yourself or employ another to do 
so, be sure that you keep them 
entirely free from slang, from 
falsehood and from all political 
or religious allusions. And do 
not advertise any of your competi- 
tors by alluding to them or their 
claims. If you preserve a quiet 
dignity in your announcements, 
always laying a particular stress 
on some one or other of the good 
points in the goods you handle 
and their prices, you will achieve 
more than you would by devoting 
much space to running down your 
rival’s goods, denying his claims 
or trying to blacken his character. 

The use of appropriate cuts is 
to be commended. While any 
kind of an illustration serves the 
purpose of an “eye-attractor,” 
that one has the most force which 
possesses a distinct relation to the 
subject. The cut and the wording 
should mutually help to explain 
one another. 

In the average country daily or 
weekly, the question of “position” 
is not so important as it is in the 
larger cities. The country paper 
is usually read clear through, 
from the first to the last page, so 
every ad may be said to be in “po 
sition.” In the city it is different. 
The papers are larger, and the 
people who read them have so 
little time to spare that they sim- 
ply scan the more important news 
columns for what they want to 
learn, and the ad that is intended 
to be seen by most or by all wil 
be printed on those pages at an 
extra cost. In country papers. 
therefore, “position” is by no 
means everything, in fact, it is of 
very small importance—much less 
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than care in the preparation of 
copy and the changing of an ad. 
This is a matter that ought to be 
well thought over. The ads 
should be changed in every issue 
if possible—every other day, any- 
how. The ad may be a very good 
one, but “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.” 

The street cars are an excellent 
medium for reaching the people, 
and they are now only second in 
importance and admitted value to 
the newspapers. But the cards in 
the cars compel brevity in an- 
nouncements. They are of re- 














Have you ever stocd in this 
position and felt like saying 
something that would not look 
well in print? 

A garment rightly made will 
not cause this trouble and start 
you out in the morning feeling 
¢rOss. 

Onr coats are cut right. 


Wiley Clothing Co., 


9 Hammond St. 





FROM BANGOR, MAINE. 


stricted size and the type must be 
pretty bold in order to be plainly 
tread by the passengers. Of late 


years there has been a great ten- 
dency to run to verse in a brief 
couplet or quatrain—the trade 
“jingles” that are really a modern 
innovation in advertising. 

Posters and painted signs may 
often be used to advantage, but 
the cost of changing the matter is 
frequently too great to allow of 
this form of publicity being great- 
ly used. A much more common 
method of advertising in the re- 
tail clothing trade is the use of 
dodgers, and on this subject it is 
wise to exercise a little thought. 

Dodgers are always permissible, 
but much more care should be 
taken in their preparation, choice 
of paper and printing than is us- 
ually shown. The saving of a sin- 
gle dollar in putting out literature 
of this kind frequently results in 
the loss of many a sale on account 
of the palpably cheap and smudgy 
job the printers have turned out. 
It is false economy to believe you 
are saving by distributing poor 
printing. If dodgers must be 
used, let them be neatly printed 
on good paper and their business- 
drawing power will be increased 
ten fold, whereas the actual dif- 
ference in price between good and 
bad printing is very insignificant. 

It is a good plan to have such 
literature in the form of a little 
booklet, detailing your general 
business, and, besides street dis- 
tribution these should be put into 
every package that is sent out 
from the store. Mailed circulars 
every now and then are also good 
reminders, and as they go direct 
into the homes they have an influ- 
ence of their own. 

satan ils 
DEPARTMENT STORES IN 
BERLIN. 

The enormous stores which have ex- 
isted in England and France for ages 
were not known in.Germany until some 
short time ago. It is true that in Ber- 
lin there have existed for years very 
large and old retail houses, but they 
have not sold anything like the quan- 
tity of goods sent out by the English 
and French stores. The present well- 
known department stores in Germany 
are the outcome of modern times. It is 
about ten years ago sincé the first de- 
partment store was opened in Berlin by 
the firm of A. Wertheim, who succeeded 
so well that they now keep three enor- 
mous stores in different parts of Berlin, 


employing several thousand saleswomen. 
—Drapers’ Record, 








“AFTER ME THE DELUGE!” 
By J. L. Follit, Adv. Mgr. Simp- 
son, Crawford & Simpson. 
Something over a hundred years 
ago France’s king and_ nobility 
slept in fancied security on a vol- 
cano. Centuries of violence and 
cruelty suddenly culminated in the 
great revolution, when organized 
violence, fraud and_ corruption 

vanished in a whirlwind. 

The saying attributed to Louis 
XIV. finds many indorsers to-day 
in the peaceful paths of trade. 

Reckless misstatements of value 
fill modern advertisements, the 
writers quite confident that their 
readers will believe the lies just 
one more time. 

It seems to me that the average 
individual who takes time and 
trouble to wade through this ob- 
viously false slush, like Frank 
Daniels’ comic opera personage, 
will “list for a while with a pity- 
ing smile, then wink and walk 
away.” And, where do they walk? 
Next door, across the street, 
round the corner, to the man of 
few protestations but many per- 
formances, whose advertisements 
read like truth because they are 
truth, no more nor less. 

It isn't a commentary, anyway, 
on city people’s boasted smartness, 
that there’s always a certain per- 
centage who'll bite twice on the 
same hook? Gulled once, coming 
back for more. Pretty sure in 
their own minds right along that 
$10 goods can’t be sold for $2.98 
this side of heaven, yet allowing 
a plausible yarn to hang a veil 
over their eyes and to dull com- 
mon sense. The rising generation 
isn't going to stomach this sort 
of advertising. Widespread edu- 


cation is teaching analysis of 

i statements. Look at the crowd 

| gathered round a_brass-mouthed 

street fakir—he’s got to give val- 

ue, not only talk it, before skepti- 

cal New York will step up with 
the coin. 


‘The trouble is, each fellow fan- 
cies his tale sounds better than 
his neighbors’. He sees the in- 
creased difficulty of getting a cred- 
ulous audience, but, believing the 
old adages, “A fool and his money 
are soon parted,” and “A sucker 
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is born every minute,” he keeps 
along the same old track, 
dropping off, other merchants en- 
larging their stores—never mind, 
“it will last my time, after me the 
deluge, and truth on top.” So it 
goes and so it will always go, un- 
til the day when expanders of fact 
are swept into the dustbin, and 
self-interest prompts a_ universal 
era of truth; cold, plain, logically, 
sensibly put, appealing to judg- 
ment, playing on the brain, not 
the imagination. 

It's a long time coming, but it's 
going to come in a hurry, when it 
does come. Get ready! 


—— +o, 
SAMPLE COPY CIRCULATION, 

A great many theorists contend that 
an advertisement is not effective when 
it appears in a publication that costs 
the reader nothing—that is to say that 
“sample copy” circulation has very lit- 
tle value. This, however, is not so. 
Experienced mail order advertisers and 
advertising agents who have a practical 
knowledge of the mail order business, 
know that sample copy circulation is 
nearly as valuable as that which goes 
to paid subscribers. If the paper that 
carries the ad is attractive enough to 
be read and the ad itself has “pulling” 
power, it will be quite as effective in 
“sample copies’”’ as in papers that go to 

the paid advertisers.—Advertising. 
+r 
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Why Retail 
Merchants Should 








Read Printers’ Ink. 





Every retailer should subscribe for 
Printers’ Ink, the weekly journal for 
advertisers, because he is the very man who 
can get the most profit out of the paper. 

It helps him about writing his own ad- 
vertisements, about store management, 
about the use of modern retail methods, 
about things that are new and attractive-— 
it stimulates his own ideas—helps him to 
arrive at the right conclusions about pub- 
licity and gives him a general and profit- 
able liking for the whole subject. It saves 
him many a dollar by timely advice and 
information on things he ought to know. 
PRINTERS’ INK is up to date and it tries 
hard to keep retail merchants always on 
the same level. $5 per year. Sample 
copies 10 cents. 


Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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IN dealing with newspapers and periodicals and paying them large sums for 
advertising it often appears essential to the advertiser to know about the 
stability, character, standing and present circulation of a particular publi- 
cation under consideration. The information conveyed by a newspaper 

directory is necessarily brief and touches only upon well-defined lines. A timely 
knowledge of some important detail of the past, present and the probable future 
of a paper may occasionally prevent an unwarranted expenditure. What seems 


gold on the surface is sometimes only gilding. 


The American Newspaper Directory 
Confidential Information Bureau ... 


with the more than thirty years’ experience of its founders, and with the facilities at 
their command, is willing to convey to its subscribers such confidential informa- 
tion as it may possess. It is often in a position to tell about a specified publication 
just what an advertiser would very much like to know. It will deal only with 
papers credited with a circulation of a thousand copies or more. With smaller 


circulations the general advertiser cannot profitably concern himself. 


PRICE OF SERVICE, $25 A YEAR, STRICTLY 
IN ADVANCE. A SUBSCRIBER RECEIVES REPORTS 
AS ASKED FOR; ALSO PRINTERS’ INK (A JOURNAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS), ISSUED WEEKLY AT $5 A 
YEAR, AND THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIREC- 
TORY (ISSUED QUARTERLY AT $§ A QUARTER), 
$20 AYEAR. ADDRESS GEo. P. RoweLt & Co., 
PROPRIETORS, No. 10 SprRucE ST., NEw YorRK. 
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LOFTUS & CO. 


A FIRM OF NEW YORK TAILORS WHO 
BELIEVE IN THE NEWSPAPERS, 
PRINCIPALLY THE MORNING ONES 
—HOW THEIR PICTURES HAVE 
“TAKEN ” WITH THE PUBLIC— 
PROGRAMMES AND CALENDARS— 
$25,000 A YEAR EXPENDED—OTHER 
BUSINESSES UTILIZED IN ADVER- 
TISING LOFTUS CLOTHES — THE 
“LOFTUS PLAN ”’ BOOKLET. 


Mr. Arthur D. Ferris, the ad- 
vertising manager for the tailor- 
ing concern of W. C. Loftus & 
Co., whose headquarters are at 
1191 Broadway, New York, was 
seen by the representative of 
PRINTERS’ INK on a recent after- 
noon. Speaking with reference to 
the present, Mr. Ferris said: 

“It is our intention to use the 
daily papers extensively and al- 
most exclusively this year. That 
is, we shall also employ folders 
and booklets too, as heretofore, 
but our enerev will be expended 
on the papers.” 

“To what space?” 

“Oh, from about forty-five lines 
to one hundred single column, 
with an occasional double column. 
We will use them almost every 
day, but we have favorites among 
them. Sundays, of course, we 
make our greatest efforts, and 
then come Mondays and Wednes- 
days or Thursdays. The latter 
day has come to be recognized 
by ‘us as the occasion to make a 


THE LOFTUS PLAN. 

Every one of our customers isguaranteed satis- 
faction with his purchase—satisfaction not only 
at the momentin which he acceptsthe completed 
garment and pays for it, but during the subse- 

uent days, weeks and months of wear and tear. 

tis our special aim not to leta single article of 
clothing leave our stores in anything short of 
perfect condition. Nevertheless. should the 
slightest cause for dissatisfaction arise, whether 
from any fault of ours or from our inability to 
anticipate some particular want of yours, we 
ere always ready and glad to do whatever may 
be necessary to remedy the trouble. 

It is our business to satisfy you, and we intend 
to doit. The chorus of approval from our past 
customers has been unanimous, but if a single 
note of discord is heard we intend to bring it 
into tune at any cost. This is to our customers’ 
interest and—we are frank in acknowledging it 
—to our own as well. 

Therefore, if the clothes you have just received 
fail to suit you in any particular, don’t put up 
withthe defect, but s°nd them straight back to 
us with thiscard. Weagree to make them right. 

W. C. LOFTUS & CO. 
strenuous bid for orders frem 
gentlemen who desire to be 
clothed in new garments by the 
next Sunday. 

And about reading notices? 
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“We like them. and sometimes 
pay for them. But the most are 
gratuitous. I do not believe they 
begin to bring the returns the dis- 
play ads do. I imagine the force 








Every man had better steer for our 
stores at once if he wants a real good 
SUIT or OVERCOAT made to order 
for $12.50. 

MARCH 1st up go the prices. 

. Which had you rather pay the $25 
that “others” would charge for as 
good, or $12.50? ; 

They’re made of choice new wool- 
ens, and here’s the only reason for 
that LOW price. 


We close our Park Rew store, baven't room bere 
for two big stocks and the seuson is lat 


Sale ends at both stores MARCH ist. 


W. C. LOFTUS & C0., 
1191 Broadway, near 28th St. 
Sun Bida., near Brooklyn Bridge. 





of the latter lies in its being ex- 
actly what it purports to be, 
whereas the reading notice is too 
insidious to find as much favor 
with the majority.” 

“What papers do you favor?” 

“Those appealing to the middle 
classes, I should say—the Press, 
Journal, Sun, Herald and evening 
Journal most steadily.” 

“The morning sheets appear to 
be your favorites?” 

“Yes, we think they carry de- 
cidedly more weight—and they 
are certainly kept longer.” 

“You stick to cuts pretty close- 
ly, Mr. Ferris.” 

“We think they are as forceful 
as arguments. And besides, they 
serve two additional purposes, 
that is, if they are changed as fre- 
quently as ours are, which 1s 
every day—they surely catch the 
attention far better than type dis- 
play. And then, when you have 
educated the people up to the 
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point of expecting a new and dif- 
ferent picture every day, you 
haven't any idea how interested 
they become, and how they look 
forward for each successive one. 
People have said to me, ‘What 
good do your pictures do?’ But 
if they had an idea of how often 
the pictures were alluded to, 
they'd change their views. For 
instance, a time ago we had a cut 
of a sail-boat, with an allusion to 
a sale then on, and not only was 
the cut brought to our attention 
numberless times, but I have rea- 
son to believe it was the active 
cause of our selling a fair amount 
of garments.” 
“Haven't I 
programmes ?” 
“Oh, yes. We 
on programmes 
ten programmes 


seen your ads in 
have a system 
too. We are in 
at a time, revolv- 


last 
this? 

“I’m. glad you mentioned that, 
for it almost escaped me. And it 
was the prettiest advertising 
scheme we ever tried. We issued 
100,000 of them, distributing them 
among business men. We made 
a contract with a great number of 
business people that if they would 
display our calendar throughout 
the year, we would allow them a 
discount of $2 on the price of 
clothing bought from us. You 
haven't any idea how many called 
for them, and how many suits 
and overcoats it sold for us.” 

“Ah, that explains the number 
of times that the madonna-like 
looking girl and the spider web 
were in evidence.” 

“Among our other schemes was 
this,” and Mr. Ferris brought out 


year. Have you one for 





ADMNERTISING PERMIT. 


$3.00 


STORES: 


IN AMERICA. 


windows or on miy walle at No. 


WE SNOW THE LARGEST LINE OF GOODS 





W. C. Lorrus & Co. 
. . The Largest Strictly Custom Tailors in the World... 


(2) NEW YORK CITY 1191 Broadway, sear 28th Sereet, 
Sun Building, near Brookiyn Bridge 


ew Tok... 
PERMISSION is hereby granted the agents of W. C. Loftus & Co.. the privilege to hang their Lithograph in my 
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ing amongst most of the theaters 
in town. We always see to it that 
the playhouses nearest to us and 
those having special attractions 
for the class of men wé cater to 
get the bulk of the contract.” 

“You have reduced the number 
of your stores?” 

“Oh, ves. We have only two 
now, and we will only retain this 
one. You see, we are so well and 
favorably known now that it is to 
our advantage to concentrate.” 

“About how much is your an- 
nual outlay in advertising?” 


“The very respectable amount 
of more than $25,000—a_ pretty 
large sum for one store. Mind 


you, we don’t restrict ourselves to 
that. If we saw a good chance for 
Investing more that would promise 
fairly, we would raise the figure.” 

“You had a very neat calendar 


a “permit” which allowed W. C. 
Loftus & Co. to display a poster 
on the walls or in the window of 
any concern which would sign the 
contract. Tf allowed such display 
for a specified time, the Loftus 
people gave a discount of three 
dollars for clothing bought from 
them. Mr. Ferris adds that the 
returns on this were also good. 
“Then we distributed a blotter 
containing our well known catch- 


phrase, j$15—no more, no less.’ 
But the little leaflet that Will 
Bradley made for us last season 


obtained more favorable comment 
than any one scheme which we ex- 
ploited. This was a folder which 
we inclosed in the vest pocket of 
every suit we sent out—a pretty 
and nleasing piece of printing with 
an attractive cut in Bradley’s best 
style. The reading was a compli- 
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mentary word about ‘The Loftus 
Plan,’ and an earnest request that 
if the garments failed to suit in 
any particular, they should be re- 
turned with the card, and amends 
would be made. We are still us- 
ing this leaflet, and it bids fair to 
remain a permanent feature.” 

“You make all. your garments 
on these premises 

“We make om all in our own 
establishment. You can see what 
a great advantage this is, for it 
gives us constant supervision of 
every detail.” S Ww. 4%. 

- 


IN LOCAL PAPERS. 

There is a constantly increasing sen- 
timent among business men that the 
only legitimate advertising medium 
through which to reach the buying pub- 
lic is found in the local papers. It is a 
fact undisputed by. the larger retail es- 
tablishments of any city that such is the 
case, and the matter of judicious adver- 
tising in local papers is receiving more 
favorable consideration as each year 
goes by. Indeed, with practically all 
the leading dry goods houses ir? the 
country, the subject of local advertising 
has become so important that it is class- 
ed as a separate department, and is 
given over to the care of one employee, 
who makes it his especial work to study 
the best means of producing effective 
advertising in the local newspapers 
which circulate in the territory from 
which the business must receive its pat- 
ronage. Take all the leading merchants 
in the great trade centers of the coun- 
try, and where you find an up-to-date 
advertised business among them you 
will find the most successful and pros- 
perous business. The’old method of us- 
ing programmes, score cards, time cards, 
clocks in depots, street cars and the 
like, is being rapidly discarded in favor 
of the more modern and practical news- 
paper advertising. It has taken a long 
time for some people to be educated to 
the fact that in order to reach the buy- 
ing public it is not necessary to be held 
up and compelled, as it were, to have 
their advertisements printed into every 
fake scheme that presents itself. The 
days of fake advertising are pretty 
nearly numbered, as all such schemes 
usually turn out in about the same way. 
—Iowa City (Ia.) _nepeiem. 


TRUE ‘ENOUGH. 

A literary man—as pgor newspaper 
writers style themselves—always imag- 
ines that he can write good advertise- 
ments, because he knows form and gram- 
mar, and punctuation! Successful ad- 
vertisements are not based on pure 
style so much as on horse-sense and hu- 
man nature. David Harum might have 
written better ads than Shakespeare. 
The power of expressing forceful truths 
in simple words is rare—so rare that 
Bunyans and Carlvles are scarce—yet 
many a tyro in advertising asserts and 
believes that he possesses this gift to 
a perfect degree.—Fame., 
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WHAT IS ADVERTISING? 

It is simply a matter of multiplica- 
tion. 
The self-made man starts with little 
or nothing. 

He has visions and schemes and hob. 
bies, just like all the rest of us. 

He makes an experiment and loses 4 
little money and gets the blues and then 
gets over the viues and makes more ex 
periments. 

Sooner or later he gets on the right 
track. 

He starts some business on a small 
scale and begins to make a little money, 

Then he looks for a way to multiply 
the business by two or three. 

In about ninety-nine cases out of the 
hundred the growth of the business 
hinges upon selling more goods—upon 
interesting more people, upon publicity, 
upon newspaper advertising. 

Because he has but little money he 
begins carefully, and because he begins 
carefully—on such a small scale that 
he can keep at it and wait a reasonable 
time for results—he finds his advertis- 
ing profitable. 

As the business expands his ideas of 
the possibilities before him expand. He 
figures on some more multiplying. More 
newspaper advertising—bgcause he is 
persistent and patient and careful about 
the preparation of his copy—again dou- 
bles or trebles the business.—Hollis 
Corbin, in Mansfield (O.) News. 
o.oo 








OEHM’'S ACME HALL, 
The Men's and Boys’ Store. 

















Try the clothes on at home. In 
the family circle examine them 
critically, scrutinize every seam, but: 
ton and braid—look at the fit and 
finish and then give them the test 
of wear—or give us the test of 
“money back.” 





AN INTERESTING STYLE. 
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Cost per Reply in the Des 


Moines Daily News was Less 





than in Any Other Paper in 


the United States. 





Established tro. Telephone 2748 Cortlaaéy 
The M. Volkmann 
{Advertising Agency 
{Ritter & Landau.) 
Times Building. 


New York, Feb.23,1903 
Publishers The Daily News, 
Des bioines, Iowa. 
Gent lenen:- 

t may be of interest to you to learn that of 
the fifty or more papers we have recently been using for 
the advertising of the Berlin Remedy Company of this city, 
the results from the Des Moines Daily News were the most 
satisfactory in that the cost per reply was only a little 
more than half that of any other paper on the list. Aside 
from the excellence of the position you gave the advere- 
Gisenent, we attribute this result to your flat rate, 

Wishing you increasing success, we are, 
Very respectfully, 


The M. Volkmann Advertising Agenc¥e 


























CLOTHIN \G ON CREDIT. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH CAREY & SIDES, 
THE WELL KNOWN NEW YORK 
FIRM SELLING MEN’S CLOTHING 
ON CREDIT. 


The history of the concern 
known as Carey & Sides, dealers 
in ready-made and made-to-order 
clothing and hats for men and 
boys, is a sixteen years’ story of 
steady growth. They inaugurated 
a system of credit from their hum- 
ble beginning in a store on Grand 
street near the Bowery. Their 
first move brought them» round 
the corner, to the Bowery, near 
Grand street. Then a $12,000 
wareroom lower down the Bowery 
housed them. Soon this did not 








GOING UP HILL 


on the road to “Easy Street” CREDIT 
io the only ‘motive power that can 
eafely carry you over. Our NO-EXTRA- 
CHARGE CREDIT sys em conveys you 
to the point of properly financiering your 
earnings for wearing apparel. 


CLOTHING ON CREDIT 


for men and boys—READY MADE AND 
TO ORDER. 


piadanetssbencodoneusesebes seeeeeeseeeteeeeeeeeeeengy 
ead ade Suits and Overcoats, - 
4815. TO ORD : 
ej B : 
lined, to order, $30. 
5. Os . Sitk and Fancy Vests, 
° _— Hats 


WEEKLY AND MOSTPLY PAYMENTS 


CARRY & SIDES 


80-82 4th Ave., ‘reura sr. 


TENTH ST. 
~ Write for t 


Dress Suits to bire 
(Ope Setesape yo until 10:80; we 7 


suffice, 
10us quarters 


and they found commod- 
on Fourth avenue 
John Wana- 
growth ousted them from 


near Eighth street. 
maker’s 
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so they built their present 
80 and 82 Fourth ave- 


there, 
fine edifice, 
nue. 
“And,” said Mr. John S. Carey 
to Printers’ INK’s representative, 
“without the aid of the newspa- 
pers—by which, of course, I mean 
advertising—we would have per- 


ished. To advertising we owe the 
success which, without exaggera- 
tion, I may call phenomenal. 


Every single year showed a great 


increase, that of the second year, 
almost the outset, being over 
$90,000. : 


‘And what was the keynote of 
your advertising?” 

“The little panel which you will 
find in all our advertisements is 
the heart of our argument.” 

“And that is?” 


‘The extension of the credit 
svstem. There were other con- 
cerns that gave credit. but they 


only gave it to acquaintances. We 
believed that there were strangers 
just as worthy, and so advertised. 
We found that there were just as 
many honest people whom we did 
not know as whom we did know. 
Thus we widened the circle enor- 
mously, and demonstrated the 
power of the press to our own 
satisfaction and profit.” 

“Where did you place your first 
advertisements ?” 

“In the daily mewspapers, in 
which we have remained steadily 
ever since, although we have nat- 


urally added other mediums from 
time to iime.” 

“Did vou make a great dis- 
play?” 


“About the same as at present— 
about fifty lines single column as 
a starter, to one hundred lines 
and even two hundred lines dou- 
ble column, After a few 
thoroughly satisfied that all adver- 
tising within reason is effective, 
we adopted other mediums. It 
was then that we inaugurated the 
poster display which we have con- 


seasons, 


tinued occasionally ever since; and 
we also adopted femces, and the 
sides of houses. So, too, we then 


began to take up elevated railroad 
display, both car and station, and 
even some surface cars.” 
“But you did not touch 
zines, humorous weeklies, 


maga- 
trade 
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journals, programmes or other 
publications ?” 

“Hold on. One by one,” said 
Mr. Carey smilingly. “With the 
exception of programmes we did 
not go into any of these, and for 
this simple reason: We have had 


CAREYE:SIDES. 


AMERICA'S LARGEST Anis Sarcous 
80-82 4th Ave., "tex st: 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ 


CLOTHING 
CREDIT 


READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 





i “Our NO EXTEA CHARGE CREDIT = 
SYSTEM is the natural conclusion of a well 
thong! it out plan for accommodating ren 
masses. It js urea on. the basis of a large 
consumption of goods to mumerous sccount. 
at the came mis of talne that eash buys. 
Ready-Made Suits and Overcoat, $10 $12 
snd $15. TO ORDER, $16. $20 ord $25. 
Boys’ Smtea $3 to $12, Tuxedo and Ful! Dres: 
Snits, silk limed; to order B30. $35. $40. 
Silk and Fancy’ Vests, $8 to $6. Alen’s Hats, 





$2.50. 
Write for terms. at Suits te bire. . 
Open Saturdeys 10:80; Mondays, 9. 


no desire at any time to build up 
any trade outside of the limits of 
Greater New York. Its vast pop- 
ulation of over three million now 
is sufficient for our wildest ambi- 
tion. Why burden ourselves, 
therefore, with the inconvenience, 
trouble and risk of mail order 
trade. And, too, all the local 
readers of these assuredly read 
the dailies. Besides, after all, the 
dailies come nearer to reaching 
the great middle class to whom 
we cater, than do the others. As 
for programmes, we adopted them 
and they proved excellent. We 
are not in them now, but we may 
take them on again. The only 
reason I can think of thag we 
dropped out is because they grew 
so big that our ad was not as con- 
spicuous as it had been at first.” 

‘As for catalogues, etc. ?” 

“Up to the enactment of the 
law against the insertion of mail 
matter into boxes, we made house 
to house distribution twice a year. 


Yes, sit, we distributed 300,000 
twelve-page catalogues each sea- 
son, Since then we have reduced 
somewhat, but just at present, for 
instance, we are mailing one lot 
of 60,000.” 

“Don’t some of these bring mail 
orders?” 

“No, though we do get inquir- 
ies by mail occasionally. These 
inquiries are for information 
mostly, preparatory to a call. We 
do get such from a distance once 
in a while, one from Guatemala 
and another from Porto Rico re- 
cently. but we entirely disregard 
them. As I said, we don’t care 
for outside trade; not even for 
floaters.” 

“In your former house to house 
distribution, were returns from 
catalogues good?” 

“Excellent. In fact, our re- 
turns from all sources were very 
satisfactory. We never attempted 
to key, but our judgment could 
come pretty near to tell us how 
mediums paid.” 

“Mr. Carey, what papers are 
vou in now?” 

“The Herald, World, Journal, 
Sun, Times, Press, News, German 
Herold (been in it fifteen years 
because it proved good from out- 
set), Telegram, evening World, 
evening Journal, .evening Sun, 
Brooklyn Times, Eagle, Citizen.” 

“And which of these seem to 
pay best?” 

“The IVorld and the Journal. 
They have the circulation, and 
they get down among the people.” 

“For your purposes, which are 
most effecti i yen- 
ing editions, and why?” 

“By all odds, morning. If I 
had to restrict myself I'd use only 
the morning papers. They live 
three or four times as long—in 
fact, all day, and very often the 
middle class man brings his copy 
home to be read in the evening.” 

“Is Brooklyn a good field for 
you?” 

“Especially good—eminently the 
city of homes.” 

“Do you indulge in reading no- 
tices. Mr. Carey?” 

“We do not pay for them. All 
the papers give us a gratuitous 
one at the beginning of each sea- 
son, and we believe they are just 
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as effective as any of our paid 
ads.” 

“Do you have occasional ‘bar. 
gain’ or ‘stock-taking’ or other 
sensational sales?” 

“Never! We don’t believe in 
such methods. To our minds they 
are cheap and nasty.” 

“And you never distribute nov- 
elties or gifts?” 

“No sir-ree. We _ think that 
every time a sensible man—and 
after all, sensible men are in the 
majority—gets a chromo, he fig- 
ures out that the price of it must 
be deducted from the value of his 
purchase.” 

“About how much is your ad- 
vertising expenditure?” 

“Just about $25,000 yearly, al- 
though we make no appropriation. 
We think that a liberal sum for a 
business of this kind. I would 
like to add to what I have said 
that there is one phase of our 
business entirely dissociated from 
the public. That is our ‘uniform 
trade. We supply large contracts 
in this; for years have made the 
uniforms worn by the elevated 
railroad employees, for the police, 
for the firemen, for the custom 
house inspectors and for a num- 
ber of other uniformed bodies and 
corporations.” 

J. W. ScHwartz. 
ee 
A TOOL. 


The advertisement writer is one of 
the tools of business. He is one of the 
conveniences of civilization. The man 
who runs the business must instruct the 
writer. He must tell him the principles 
on which the business is conducted; he 
must tell him what there is to be sold, 
and, in the beginning at least, must 
tell him why the thing to be sold should 
be sold—why it is desirable. He should, 
in fact, supply the raw material. In a 
sense, he should be measured for his ad 
just as he is for his clothing. He must 
tell the adwriter whether he wants a 
gray ad or a blue one, and whether he 
prefers serge or worsted. The kind of 
clothing he gets must depend upon the 
use and time for which it is intended. 
Same with the ad. The adwriter must 
be handled intelligently just as any 
other tool must be. The buzz-saw is a 
useful implement, but it takes the fin- 
gers off of careless and unthinking 
hands.- A good business can get on with 
a poor adwriter, but a good adwriter 
cannot make success for a poor store,— 
Good Advertising. 

——_++—____ 


CourRTEsy to customers is an important 
part of the retail follow-up system. 





VARIOUS PRESSES. 

The application of publicity to busi- 
ness has resulted in the development of 
many things, chief among which is, per- 
haps, the printing press in its various 
forms. Some novelties in this branch 
of mechanical ingenuity are the fol- 
lowing: 

A press for printing on matches. 

A press for printing on gun-wads, to 
be inserted in the ends of cartridges. 

press for printing on stockings. 

A press for printing on cigars. 

A press for printing on barrels. 

A press for printing on the ends of 
spools of thread. — 

: press for prinfing on gelatine cap- 
su 


es. 
A press for printing on broom han- 


es. 

A press for printing on collars and 
cuffs. 
_ And finally, there is a press for print- 
ing advertisements on asphalt pave- 
ments.—Profitable Advertising. 








= 
KNOWLEDGE VS. GENIUS. 

There is no God-given genius in the 
advertisement writing line. It is steady, 
sympathetic work which brings success. 
There must be thorough knowledge of 
what is to be sold and the manner in 
which it is to be sold. There must be 
belief that the goods are what they are 
represented to be and what are needed 
by the people, and there must be the 
utmost effort and care in the presenta- 
tien of the arncuncements; not oniy 
care in the wording but care in the il- 
lustrations, designs, type-effects. No 
detail is too small to be overlooked. 
A wrong word, an inappropriate illus- 
tration, an inharmonious effect of type, 
each is like a false note in music—the 
work of the greatest master may be 
spoiled.—Advertising Experience. 

SE ee 
AS A RULE. 

Advertisers who have made fortunes 
are those that have catered to the 
masses, not to the classes.—Mail Order 
Journal. 


—_+o 
STEREOTYPED ADVERTISING 
PHRASES. 





“A GREAT MONEY SAVER.” 
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Keep Your Eye 


2 on the 2 


Pittsburg Press 
| 


At no time since February 1, when its 











new owners bought out the Pittsburg Even- 
ing News, has the circulation of the 
PITTSBURG PRESS fallen’ below 


80,000 


Dairy. We expect the average for three 





months to be considerable more. 
And don’t forget the SUNDAY PRESS, 


with its colored supplement, and a circulation 


44,000 
Largest Circulation in Pittsburg 


Cc. J. BILLSON, 


Mgr. Foreign Advg. Dept., 
Tribune Building, Stock Exchange Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


exceeding 
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THE BENJAMIN STORY. 
A CLOTHIER WHO BELIEVES IN SCRU- 
PULOUS HONESTY IN ADVERTISING 
STATEMENTS—HOW NEW YORK’S 
TOPOGRAPHY SPOILS ADS — THE 
REPRODUCTION OF AN AD WHICH 
PRODUCED ALMOST IMMEDIATE 
RETURNS. 
If it were asked what autograph 
-snnected with the clothing trade 





is his autograph  catch-phrase, 
“Correct dress for men.” That 
characteristic bit of handwriting 
stands for character, too. For 
no man in any business in the me 
tropolis is more scrupulous in his 
advertisements. In fact, as Mr. 
3enjamin said the other day, in 
conversation with the representa 
tive of Printers’ INK, nor was 
the remark made for publication, 








Cravet, Kites fot Di 


A BARGAIN LIST. 


The few “odds and ends” of Winter stock have 
been culled out and repriced for immediate sale. 


SUITS $8—were $15 and $18. 


SUITS $10—were $20 and $22, 


(Mainly sizes 33, 34. 35, 40, 42 and 44—but few medium sizes.) 


OVERCOATS $12—were $18, $20, $22 and $25. 


(Heavy and light weights—Broken 


lots, mostly small and large sizes.) 


TROUSERS $2.50—were $4 and $5. 
TROUSERS $5—were $7, $8 and $% 


(The $5 trousers are stylish worsted stripes. The $2.50 troybers are from suit lots.) 


NECKWEAR 25c.—reduced from 50., 75c., and $1.00. 


(Odd lots of Puffs, Ascots, Flats and Imperials.) 


SHIRTS: $1.00—reduced from $1.50, $2,00 and $2.50. 
$5, $10 and $15 have been chopped off the prices of some 


of our finest overcoats, suits 


G 
ie 


of New York has become most 
familiarized to the very best class 
of men content to wear ready- 
made clothing, without hesitation 
would come the reply, George .. 
Benjamin. Very attractive, too, 


and cutaway coats and vests. 


aioe 


e . 


“I would rather understate and 
lose, than overstate and make a 
profit.” The matter had been 
brought up by a comparison be- 
tween the flaming announcements 
of one of the shifty house that 
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are continually giving sensation 
bargain sales, and a statement in 
one of Mr. Benjamin's ads of the 


same date. This latter spoke of 
some suits to be sold for $15, 
which had originally been $22, 
$25 and $28. “And,” said Mr. 
Benjamin, “actually there were 


$30 suits among them, but I pre- 
ferred not to mention them. 

“T am not a great believer in 
advertising in my line,” said Mr. 
Benjamin, “that is, as far as I am 
concerned,” he added, 

“And why?” 


“Well, New York is a slender, 
narrow thoroughfare, with the 


clothing industry scattered along 
its length. No retailer who has 
but one store can expect returns 
at all commensurate with his ad- 
vertising outlay. This is because 
of the peculiar topography of the 
island. If you will just stop to 
think, you will recognize the force 
of my argument. The man who 
has but one store, which in this 
case means me, has the great dis- 
advantage of an advertising ex- 
penditure which in proportion to 
that of my competitors is fully as 
great, whereas their chances of 
selling are as many times greater 
as the number of their stores ex- 


ceeds mine. In other words, you 
will see that if Jones has three 
stores, wisely located, and I but 
one, if we advertise an equal 
amount, his chances of selling are 
three times as great as mine.” 
“How do you combat this ad- 


vantage ?” 

“My only alternative is to per- 
sistently use one or two or three 
newspapers, and no more; to se- 
lect those best adapted for the 
classes I cater to, and to stick to 
them. So I have chosen the Sun 
and the Press, and sometimes I 
tse the Telegram too.’ 

“Have you any special convic- 
tions regarding newspaper space ?” 

“I firmly believe in prominent 
Position in a paper that carries a 


comparatively small number of 
advertisements. In fact, position 
is my fad.” 

“Do you use any other medi- 
ums ?” 

“Only the street cars—those 


passing my door—no others, And 
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programmes—a restricted list of 
theaters in the district of which 


this store 
center. 3s 
“Have you ev 


is almost the precise 


er tried to discover 


what returns your advertising 
was yielding?” 
“Only occasionally have I at- 


tempted to key, as you call it. But 
only twice do I remember to have 
seen absolute returns. Once I ad- 
vertised a lot of reduced suits— 
strong values—in the street cars. 
They were not shown in the win- 
dows, nor advertised elsewhere, 
but they sold very rapidly. And 
again, an ad in the Press brought 
me large returns almost immedi- 
ately. It is the advertisement in 
your hand. But I must confess 
that I had advertised these goods 
for a few days in the Sun, and so 
perhaps some of the returns were 
slow and deliberate buyers who 
were induced to come by _ that. 
What strengthened that test, too, 
is that the goods sold astonishing- 
ly well at a time which we consid- 
ered the very poorest of the year— 
the middle of January, when ev- 
“ae is flat.’ 
Aside from 
advertising ?” 
“No, unless you call my =e 
displav advertising. I consider 
such, and expend much mos Ma 


these you do no 


time and pains on that. And the 
results more than justify this: for 
the returns are both large and 
quick—I might say immediate.” 

“You have an unconventional 
story, Mr. Benjamin.” 

“Mine is an unusual policy. I 
just wish to add this word. If 
the newspapers would only be 


more scrupulous—more careful to 
exclude from their columns those 
who are unworthy of admission— 
the large number of ‘fake’ adver- 
tisers—I believe it would be to 
their pecuniary advantage. For 
the good advertisers would get 
better returns, and this would nat- 
urally react to make them steadier 
and larger advertisers.’ W 


“oF 
GOOD ADVICE. 
Let the type and the white space con- 


trast in bunches; 
space so that it 
scatter tyne all 
know it is 
Facts. 


concentrate the white 
can be seen. If you 
over it, nobody will 
there.—Shoe and Leather 
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THE SINCERE TREND. 
By Cabell Trueman. 

The best advertising to-day is 
the simplest, the plainest worded, 
the most sincere. The gamut of 
exaggeration has been run; writ- 
er after writer has added his 
quota, until now it is impossible 
to use language which has more 
superlative intent than has been 
commonly employed. ‘The best” 
is sold by every merchant that 
talks in type; “the cheapest” is 
handled by most everybody. Such 
phrases are no longer effective; 
they are hackneyed; they are of- 
ten lies, and the good adwriter 
has ceased to yell them into the 
public’s ears. The trend of tone 
is distinctly the other way. 

Mr. Powers (pere) was about 
the first man, I believe, to fully 
realize that unless an advertise- 
ment had the true ring of sincer- 
ity in it, it didn’t have full weight 
with its reader. He also realized 
—perhaps sooner than most ad- 
writers—that it wasn’t necessary 
to use the boldest and_ blackest 
type made in order to sell goods. 
It was either he, or somebody else, 
who first remarked that an ad of 
such type was like a shout at a 
customer. And so it is. An ad 
in contrasty type—a few lines of 
bold-faced in a body of light- 
faced—is decidedly more effective, 
more attractive—and shall I say 
more polite? 

It is about the hardest feat in 
advertising writing to successfully 
imitate the Powers style (or 
rather, the Wanamaker style, as 
it is generally known, because Mr. 
Powers, I believe, originated it 
and brought it into prominence 
when he wrote the Wanamaker 
advertising, and his son now has 
charge of it in Wanamaker’s Phil- 
adelphia store). Many writers 
think when they get up a breezy 
“line of talk’”—just as an affable 
clerk is supposed to converse with 
a customer—that that’s it. But 
they miss the point—utterly. It 
is not to be merely breezy or con- 
versational or affable to make 
good advertising. The point is to 
put in the ad what people will be 
lieve. You want to be pleasant, 
but you also want to appear sin- 
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cere; you want to be earnest with- 
out being heavy. That’s the key- 
note to good advertising, and noth- 
ing helps to do this, in this day of 
superlatives, so much as to say 
something deprecatory—something 
unworthy, if you can—of a really 
worthy article. It serves to em- 
phasize the good things you say 
of your subject—makes ’em more 
pronounced. The feeble deprecia 
tion makes a shadow to the gar- 
ish lights of your picture—brings 
them out clearer—makes a con- 
trast by toning down the glare of 
your favorable comment. And 
the same remarks apply to an ad 
set entirely in bold black type. 
True, it’s displayed, but there’s 
no contrast. It’s all shadow. 
There are not many things in 
life in this world absolutely fault- 
less—that are so good or pure or 
beautiful as to be above criticism 
—but if you are clever enough to 
convince yourself that the 
about which you are writing has 
no defects and is perfect in every 
way, then try and compare it with 
something beyond the range of 
our present knowledge; say some- 
thing better will perhaps be made 
in the next century, but according 
to the best ability of to-day, the 
article cannot be made _ better. 
Wouldn’t this be more likely to 
convince you as a reader than the 





article 


phrase, “This is the best.” or 

“There’s none better made” ? 
And about the price: Doesn't 

it sound more sincere to. say, 


“Don’t think these goods are in- 
ferior because the price is so low,” 
than to say, “Our prices are the 
lowest’? 

I merely cite these two instanc- 
es about the quality and the price 
as illustrations of my first  re- 
marks, but the same tone should 
be made to permeate the writ 


ing 


whatever the point to be brought 
out. Try it: and don't forget 
about the display. You will soon 


not only find the change beneficial 
to your business, but vou will 
learn to look on ads of the ‘‘stud 
horse type” variety with disgust 


RETURNS FAST AND FURIOUS. 
Neighbor—What is your ad in PRInt- 

ERS’ INK doing? 

_ Advertiser (mopping his brow)—Mak- 

ing me tired, 
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Nashville’s great Dry 
Goods House says: : : 


The Banner 


is the paper. 





Mr. Charles B. Castner, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Castner-Knott 
Dry Goods Company, of Nashville, 
Tenn., one of the largest department 
stores in the South, and Nashville’s 
largest advertisers, has this to say about 
the Banner: 


“T believe that an afternoon paper, such as the BAN- 
NER, is the best medium for us to largely advertise in. 
Experience has taught us that it is to our best interest to 
dothis. Last month we spent more money with the BAN- 
NER than with other newspapers and all other ways com- 
bined. The month’s business was not only very satisfac- 
tory, but largely in excess of any previous month. That 
should be proof conclusive that we are well pleased with 
the results from our advertising in the BANNER. The 


BANNER not only reaches the classes but the masses.” 


PULL 
BANNER PUB. CO., 
E. M. FOSTER, Mgr., 
NASHVILLE, - = TENN. 


Representative Foreign Adv’t’g, 


S. S. VREELAND, 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 
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LYMAN D. MO,SE. 


Lyman D. Morse, the well 
known advertising agent of New 
died March 6, the day this 
of Printers’ INK went to 
press, aged sixty years. <A short 
time before his death, with Mr. 
Morse’s consent, the following in- 
teresting account was prepared: 

Away back in the civil war 
days Mr. Lyman D. Morse was a 
traveling salesman for the house 
of Joseph Burnett Co., of Boston. 
He was connected with this firm 
for fourteen years, and during the 
most of this time was traveling 
around the country selling Bur- 
nett’s Standard Flavoring Ex- 
tracts, etc., and making contracts 
for advertising with the newspa- 
pers in all the cities and large 
towns in the United States and 
Canada. This training, of course, 
gave him a splendid experience 
among publishers, and an accurate 
knowledge of mediums and rates. 
It really gave him an insight into 
the advertising business that later 
encouraged him to make that pro- 
fession his life’s work 

Mr. Morse was born in Maine 
and had a thorough New England 


York, 
issue 


“grit. He was ambitious to see 
“Old England,” too, and, in the 
first 70's, went over to London 


with the object of introducing sev- 
eral American products to the 
British markets. These he adver- 
tised and developed while over 
there, incidentally acquiring, in 
that process, during a _ residence 
of nearly three years, a vast store 
of accurate information concern- 
ing English and continental ad- 
vertising methods and mediums. 
This knowledge stood him in good 
tead when he went into the ad- 


vertising business here, and he 
was practically the only man in 
the business who understood the 
methods and mediums of both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

One ‘of the things that Mr. 
Morse discovered while he was 


both salesman and advertiser was 
that “good orders always resulted 
from good advertising.”” He was 
in a position to know just where 
he stood on expenditures and re- 
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and, 


his 


ceipts, as he controlled both, 
as the saying goes, he “cut 
coat according to his cloth.” 

In 1852 S. M. Pettengill, of Bos 
ton, came to New York and es 
tablished an advertising agency. 
Subsequently J. H. Bates became 
his partner, and he afterwards, in 
1874, left Mr. Pettengill and start 
ed an agency of his own, the old 
concern still continuing under the 
style of S. M. Pettengill & Co 
In 1879 Mr. Bates took in Lyman 
D. Morse as an employee to repre- 
sent him with newspaper adver- 
tisers, and in April, 1886, he 
bought out the name and good 
will of the Pettengill concern, 
which had retired permanently 
from business. 

Mr. Morse was soon appointed 
general manager of Mr. Bates’ 
agency, and, a little later, was 
taken into partnership, the firm 
title being Bates & Morse. From 
the purchase of the Pettengill con- 


cern in 1886, that house really 
ceased to exist, and must not be 


confounded with the present agen- 
cy of a similar name. Some years 


ago Mr. Morse bought out his 
partner, J. H. Bates, and now, as 
the head of the Lyman D. Morse 
Advertising Agency, he is the only 
legitimate successor to the origi- 
nal S. M. Pettengill & Co., and 


absorbs the influence and prestige 
of that once famous concern. 

As manager, partner and chief 
of such a well equipped advertis- 
ing agency, it is but to be expected 
that Mr. Morse had the acquaint- 
ance of the leading advertisers of 
the country, but there was some 
among his earlier clients who were 
not then so great and so powerful 
as they are to-day. Mr. Morse has 
been a silent but potent factor in 
the upbuilding of many well 
known houses, much of whose 
success must be attributed to the 
clear-headed and far-seeing ad- 
vertising policy which was part of 
the service he gave them. His ad- 
vice was often asked and frequent- 
lv followed because his clients 
gave him their entire confidence. 
Their business confidence begot 
their personal friendship and_so- 


cial companionship. His clients 
were his “chums” and there ex- 
isted between him and them a 
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bond of fellowship that is not us- 
ually found in business. Probably 
the sterling sincerity of his char- 
acter, his rugged honesty, his fer- 
tility of resource and his wonder- 
ful mastery of detail in managing 
their advertising affairs, tended to 
endear him to his customers. 
When Scott & Bowne first in- 
trusted the advertising of Scott’s 
Emulsion to the agency of J. 
Bates, the average annual expen- 
diture for that article in newspa- 
pers was about $12,000 to $15,000. 
This amount was rapidly and jus- 
tifiably augmented under Mr. 
Morse’s charge, and his long ex- 
perience in devising and writing 
advertisements, and _ familiarity 
with types, had full play, and he 
personally had supervision of the 
details in placing contracts. After 
several years Mr. Scott came to 
the conclusion that it did not pay 
him to advertise a Cod Liver Oil 
Emulsion in the summer months, 
and told Mr. Morse his ideas. He 
thought it would be better, in- 
stead of making yearly contracts 
again, to make them for six 
months at a time, and advertise 
only during the months of au- 
tumn, winter and = spring. Mr. 
Morse thought this proposition 
over very carefully. He knew 
there would be a much greater 
proportionate cost in the short 
time advertising, and finally 
thought out what he considered 
to be a better plan, which he sub- 
mitted to Mr. Scott before mak- 
ing an offer to the newspapers. 
Mr. Morse’s idea was to give to 
the newspapers the usual twelve 
months’ contract with the proviso 
that, it having been found unprof- 
itable to advertise the Emulsion 
during the summer months, the 
advertising would be suspended 
during the four hot months, and 
completed in the fall. This prac- 
tically covered a sixteen months’ 
contract. The plan was approved 
by Mr. Scott and was carried i 
nearly all the publications to 
which it was offered, thus giving 
the Emulsion the same amount of 
advertising it had before at a de- 
creased annual outlay of 33 1-3 
per cent. Moreover, it was all 
“live” advertising, put out only 
in such seasons as it would be 


likely to be felt, while it dropped 
out in the “dull” season when its 
sales were necessarily smaller. 

Among the legion of domestic 
houses whose advertising is placed 
through the Lyman D. Morse Ad- 
vertising Agency are the Potter 
Drug and Chemical Corporation 
(Cuticura Remedies), Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar, Glenn’s Sul- 
phur Soap, Brown's Bronchial 
Troches, Burnett’s Flavoring Ex- 
tracts, Anglo-American Drug Co., 
Pyle’s Pearline, Dr. Jayne’s Ex- 
pectorant, Bon Ami, Athlophorus, 
the Glenwood Ranges, Wood, 
Harmon & Co. (real estate), Hy- 
droleine, Fellows’ Hypophosphites 
(the two latter only in medical 
journals), Fischer Pianos, Roch- 
ester Radiators and others. 

The Lyman D. Morse Advertis- 
ing Agency also represents (not 
in sales, but in their advertising 
only) the eminent foreign houses 
of Pears (Pears’ Soap), Beecham 
(Beecham’s Pills), Van Houten 
(Van Houten’s Cocoa), and some 
of the best known foreign adver- 
tising agencies. 

Mr. Morse has now been over 
forty years in the advertising bus- 
iness, and his experience would 
doubtless fill many volumes, could 
he be persuaded to tell them, but 
he is not a man to speak much of 
himself or his achievements, nor 
could he be tempted to utter a 
word of disparagement of another. 
He enjoys the friendship of those 
of his old customers who have 
survived the nineteenth century, 
and is admired by all who have 
any regard for Yankee pluck, per- 
severance and probity. 

a a 

ADVERTISE within your means. A 
snappy four inch advertisement full of 
meat will be more readable and _ pro- 
ductive than a column of rambling talk 
and bombast.—Good Advertising, 

ESE ts 

BEGINNERS in advertising often imag- 
ine that there is something remarkable 
Or peculiar about paying advertisements. 
The fact is, the advertisements that pay 
are those which tell in a clear, plain, 
straight-forward, common-sense way 
about articles that people want. Then, 
if put in the right papers, those which 
readers have found they can trust, those 
that reach the proper people, those that 
have an honest circulation, they bring 
paying results.—Philadelphia (Pa.) The 
Farm Journal. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By Taylor Z. Richey 


A good illustration depends 
upon three things—artistic excel- 
lence, ability to attract attention 
and ability to portray or suggest 
the article advertised. 

Some advertisers believe that to 
be effective an illustration should 
appeal solely to one’s sense of the 


beautiful. As a general thing, 
an illustration that is merely 
pretty will not sell goods. An il- 


lustration can be made so beauti- 
ful that its beauty will attract at- 
t:ntion to the exclusion of all else. 
What will it profit the advertiser, 
if readers remember the illustra- 
tion and forget all about the arti- 
cle advertised? 

There are other advertisers 
who believe that the primary ob- 
ject of illustrations in advertise- 
ments is to attract attention— 
that and nothing more. It’s an 
easy matter to attract attention. 
An advertiser could show in his 
illustration a monster so repulsive 
in appearance that it would at- 
tract immediate notice. Such an 
illustration, no doubt, would at- 
tract the attention of all who read 
the paper, but that is all it would 
do. It wouldn’t sell goods. 

The primary object of illustra- 
tions in advertising should be to 
portray or suggest the article ad- 


vertised. Pretty and attractive 
pictures may be all right, but 
when it comes to a matter of 


parting with money people like to 
know what the article advertised 
looks like—they want to see it as 
it appears. The definition, “Good 
advertising consists in the giving 
of specific information about the 
goods advertised,” would apply to 
the definition of a good illustra- 
tion. To be effective an illustra- 
tion must convey information. 
An illustration ought to attract 
attention; it ought to nresent a 
good appearance, but unless it 
conveys information about the 
article advertised, it will not in- 
crease the selling power of the 
advertisement—and that is what 
it is for. 
+ + >—______ 
esieuns ads are the live 


sparks 
from the store’s business dynamos. 


NTERS’ 


INK. 


WILL PHILLIP 





This engraving illustrates the comp! 
thorough and absolute success of the second 
annual dinner given to the subscribers of his 
advertising service, by Will Phillip Hooper, 
of New York City, at the Waldorf-Astoria, on 
the 26th of February last. 

IN FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Howell C. Rockhill, being duly sworn, upon 
his oath, says that he is the business manag 











of the Fort Wayne Daily Journal-Gazette,a 
daily paper published at Fort Wayne, Allen 
County, Indiana, and that for twe ce. I ths 
last past no single issue of said daily pa is 


consisted of less than four thousand fiv 
dred (4,500) copies. 

[Signed] Howe tt C, Rock 
STATE OF INDIANA, Is 

ALLEN CounTy, 

Personally appe bal before me, a Notary 
Public in and fi or said county, Howell C. Rock- 
hill, the maker of the above "affid ivit, F 
knowledged the same to be his voluntary act 
and deed. 

Signed 





Prerer A. THOMPSON 


Notary Pu 


My commission expires August 15, 1 


FAR-SIGHTED. 


NOT 

Ascum—I’ve been reading about that 
English journalist’s idea of the coming 
newspaper. Now, what do you consider 
the newspaper of the future? _ 

Spacerite — To-morrow’s. — Catholic 
Standard and Times, 

NOT WITH GU: N AND DOG 

A follow-up system should be so con- 
ducted that it will not kill all chance 
of making a sale. Following up an 


opening does not mean going after 
customer with a gun and a dog.—Good 
Advertising. 





> 


ASK | YOUR GROCER FOR 








The 5 Minute Breakfast Food... 


~ Mr. PARTENHEIMER, the advertising manag- 
er of the Purina Mills at St. Louis, Mo., tells 
Printers’ Ink that the little inch ad repro- 
duced above, slightly reduced, has be en run- 
ning 26 times in about 2,500 daily and weekly 
newspapers. ‘“‘W ith but few exceptions ” says 
Mr. Partenheimer, “‘this small advertisement 
has introduced our goods into towns where we 
were never before represented. It speaks vol- 
umes for the pulling power of the newspapers.” 
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RETAIL IDEAS. 


FITTING THE IDEAS OF OTHERS TO 
YOUR BUSINESS. 

Outside of the department store 
advertising the most advertising is 
done by the clothiers, and with 
all that very few clothiers know 
what other clothiers are doing. 

The retail clothier, no matter 
how small his business, ought to 
make the ideas of others fit the 
requirements, and the only _way 
in which this can be done is to 
know what others are doing. This 
knowledge is best and quickest ob- 
tained by means of the clipping 
bureaus, which furnish the adver- 
tisements inserted by clothiers in 
the leading and other newspapers 
of the country, daily, if need be. 

Every advertisement is pasted 
on a separate slip and so arranged 
that one can easily look them over. 

A general idea of what is done 
on the country is obtain- 
ed by means of this service, and 
in that way one can learn the dif- 
ferent schemes used for the in- 
crease of business. 

This service costs about five 
dollars a month and is worth it. 


ONE WAY OF GETTING ACQUAINTED. 

In the small towns in particular 
the retail clothiers doing little or 
no advertising do not pay the at- 
tention to the “newcomers to 
town” that they should. 

One way for a non-advertising 
clothier to get quickly acquainted 
with the newcomers is to make 
arrangements with the different 
bakers in town to supply newcom- 
ers as quickly as they hear of them 
with a cake, somewhat imitating 
wedding cake, on the top of which 
should be inscribed the name and 
adc “stall of the clothier, as well as 
a few words of welcome. 

Every member of the family to 
whom the cake is furnished is like- 
lv to appreciate the gift, and prob- 
ably si oner or later reciprocate by 
purchas sing something, provided, 
of course, that the clothier is in 
every other respect as up-to-date 
as in furnishing the cake. 

The baker should be paid a fair 
price for each cake and deliver to 
the clothier the full name and ad- 


dress of the party to whom the 
cake was sent, so that the clothier 
can follow up the first impression 
with letters and circulars. 

By and by the whole town will 
be talking about “the clothier sup- 
plying the cakes,” who in_ that 
way will have gained for a small 
outlay considerable good advertis- 
ing—advertising of the kind that 
pays. A. F. 

— OO 

AMERICAN NOSE FOR NEWS. 

Mr. Harmsworth, in his recent North 
American Review article, pays a_ high 
tribute to the press of the United 
States as being in one respect far in 
advance of the press of his own coun- 
try. ‘“‘The question, he says, ‘‘what to 
put before the public is one "that calls 
for the keenest acumen and hest judg- 
ment on the part of the newspaper di- 
rector. Here, undoubtedly, the press of 
the United States is in advance of that 
of Great Britain. Such newspaper lead- 
ers as Pulitzer, Dana, Bennett, Hearst, 
Raymond, Jones, Childs, Medill, Law- 
son, Russell, Cummings, Taylor, Pulsi- 
fer, Halstead, Patterson, DeYoung, 
Singerly, Godkin. Greeley, McKelway, 
Watterson and Wilbur Storey have had 
but few counterparts with us. The in- 
stinct that tells what is news, and how 
the public will best take it, is not given 


to every writer. There is a great art 
in feeling the pulse of the people.” 
> 





How 
One Clothier 
Looks at It 


OFFICE OF 


ALLENS 


Clothiers & Tailors 
Clothing. Furnishing. Tailoring, 
POLO, ILL, 


POLO, Ill., March 4, Igor. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Inclosed find draft to renew my 
subscription for PRINTERS’ INK. 

Kindly commence from time my 
last subse ription expired. 

I couldn’t think of “keeping 
house” without the Little School- 
master, 

Very respectfully, 


Rost. ALLEN. 
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THE ADVERTISERS’ OR- 
GANIZATION. 


PUBLISHERS WELCOME THE INVES- 
TIGATION OF CIRCULATIONS. 


All hail the new era of thor- 
oughly audited circulations ! 
Scores of publishers are eager to 
meet the Association of American 
Advertisers half way. President 
Post does not put the matter too 
strongly. Newspaper men are 
more ready for the change than 
are the majority of advertisers. 
If the association will largely in- 
crease its membership and raise 
sufficient funds to pay for the au- 
diting, its members will be sur- 
prised at the great number of me- 





diums which will welcome the 
auditor with open arms—and open 
books. The best agencies, too, 
will favor the investigations. It 


need not put them to shame to 
demonstrate that in some cases 
they have been deceived by false 
statements and unreliable affi- 
davits. The development of ad- 
vertising as an investment has 
been too rapid to permit all ques- 


tions to be settled at once. The 
agencies have well earned their 
commissions by their care and 


skill in selecting mediums, prepar- 
ing copy, checking insertions, po- 
sitions and space, and codifying, 
as it were, the experience of a 
generation of advertising. Some 
of them, by keying advertisements 
and subjecting returns to the cruc- 
ial test of using single mediums 
exclusivel are already able to 
advise their clients wisely; but 
their services would be doubled 
if not quadrupled in value if cir- 
culations were known to those 
who make up the lists. 

Mr. Post is right in believing 
that publishers who are now giv- 
ing out false circulation — state- 
ments will, if exposed, gladly 
make large concessions in extra 
space, choicer positions and lower 
prices in order to hold a share of 
future .business. It is such pub- 
lishers and not the advertiser that 
should fear to have the truth made 
known. In fact, many of them 
are now in trepidation lest their 
turn may come, while others are 
frantically bestirring themselves 
to increase their lists so as to 
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make good or more nearly good 
their old claims. Could the As- 
sociation of American Advertis- 
ers ask a higher tribute to its own 
value? 


Advertisers really have no 
choice in the matter, They must 
eliminate false circulations from 


their lists or be left behind in the 
race for supremacy in their re- 
spective fields. An _ increasing 
number will place their business 
with mediums of ascertained cir- 
culation and will obtain equal ser- 
vice for an expenditure from 25 
to 75 per cent less. Can any mod- 
ern business, in these days of 
fierce competition and narrowing 
margins of profit, afford to forego 
this advantage? The advertiser 
who, hypnotized by the special 
representatives of fraudulent pub- 
lications, fears to “offend” these 
gentlemen and continues to pay 
swindling rates, will be crushed 


by the handicap he carries; and 
the advertising manager whose 


backbone is too weak for the test 
will ere long have to look else- 
where for his salary. 

The problem is solved by simply 
stating it. Why check position 
and number and correctness of in- 
sertions, and not check circula- 
tion? If a publication claiming 
75,000 circulation have but 35,000, 
your checking on space may save 
the price of ten or fifteen lines, 
but your failure to check circula- 
tion may involve five hundred or 


a thousand lines value lost. By 
checking on position, you get 
twenty per cent or twenty-five 
per cent better service on the 35,- 
000 actual circulation, but, by 
neglecting to check circulation 
you overlook 40,000 circulation 


paid for but not delivered—a loss 
much over 100 per cent calculated 
on the service you really get for 
your money. 

The purchasing of largeamounts 
of advertising without checking 
its quantity by its true dimension 
of circulation as well as by its ap- 
parent dimension of space—im- 
portant but vastly less so—is pre- 
nosterous. It is an anomaly which 
cannot last now that the Associa- 
tion of American Advertisers has 
turned on the light. 


And, Messrs, Advertisers, do 
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not permit affidavits to turn you 
aside from your business deter- 
mination to know what you are 
getting for your money. The most 
glaring circulation falsehoods I 
know of are “verified” by the pub- 
lisher’s affidavit. 

If the good work inaugurated 
within the past few months be 
continued, it will soon be possible 
for general advertisers to confine 
their contracts to audited circula- 
tions. It should come to pass 
within two or three years; for 
the movement can hardly fail to 
gain both breadth and momentum 
as it advances. Fortunes will 
thereby be saved each year. The 
repeal of the war tax would be a 
bagatelle in comparison. 

If advertisers realized as fully 
as publishers do what colossal 
swindles are being perpetrated in 
the advertising world, the Asso- 
ciation of American Advertisers 
would not have to wait two or 
three years to witness the consum- 
mation of its purposes. Its mem- 
bership would be swelled to five 
times the present proportions; 
and the paltry $100 a year paid 
for the information obtained 


: 4 
would return in a stream of gold 


so big and strong as to fill the 
coffers of the long-suffering ad- 
vertiser with coin and his heart 
with joy unspeakable. 
Joun J. HAMILTON. 
— + — 
GOOD COLOR VIEWS. 

The relative value of the three colors 
should never be lost sight of. Any one 
who undertakes a piece of typographical 
printing in which three colors stand on 
an equal basis of strength is almost sure 


to make a failure, no matter how har- 
monious the colors are in themselves. 
The competent color printer will see 


that the status of each color is definitely 
settled before the job is printed. 
there is any doubt on this important 
point there will be a struggle among 
the colors for supremacy, with disastrous 
results. This consummation is often 
forced on a printer by the unreasoning 
desire on the part of his customer to 
get his money’s worth” of each of the 
extra colors he is paying for. Anything 
like a jumbling of colors should be stu- 
diously avoided by all parties interested 
in the outcome.—Advertising Experi- 
ence, Chicago, Ill. 


+. - 
A SINGLE stroke will not curry a 


horse. You cannot tell your whole 
story in one advertisement. ‘“Continu- 
ous” is the magic word that 


: : _opens the 
door of trade.—Good Advertising. 
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Window Posters 
For Clothiers. 





Draw a crowd to your windows and 
customers to your counters by exhibit- 
ing these clever posters. There. are 
twelve of them, enough for a change 


\ Um, every day for 
\Q7? 





Sn23 two weeks. 
They are 
cleverly word- 
ed to suit the 
clothing trade 
and are appa- 
rently hand 





SS 
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painted in water colors. 
The sale is limited to 
one firm in a town, so 
order quick. If you 
are first you get the 
set, if not, your money 
is returned. Set of 
12, prepaid, $5.00, cash 








Distance 
ill- 
poster, 


New York, 


Sam W Hohe 


255 Fifth Avenue, 
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CLOTHIERS’ ADJECTIVES. suit may be said to be “fine,” 
By Richard Wallace. “neat, “natty, Raat “hand- 
The average advertiser who SOM se ee 
beautiful, fashionable, styl 


prepares his own ads for publica- 
tion often finds himself in a di- 
lemma when it comes to choosing 
the proper adjectives by which to 
describe his goods. This is partic- 
ularly true in the case of a retail 
clothier. Words may occur tq 
him plentifully enough, but in 
choosing them he must be guided 
by a due consideration of the class 
of people his advertisement is go- 
ing to reach. 

In some few communities where 
the laboring classes predominate 
and a “cheap trade” is done, slang 
words and phrases often catch 


buyers, where the choicest flowers 
of rhetoric would be wasted, and 
although this fact does not thor- 


oughly justify their use it is cer- 
tainly a good excuse for employ- 
ing occasional slang. All adver- 
tising should be forceful and spe- 
cially adapted to hit the people it 
is intended for. Hence, if the 
probable customers are users of 
slang, you will -get in quicker 
touch by using the vernacular. 

And so you may allude to a suit 
as being ‘“bang-up,” ‘nobby,” 
“gilt-edged,” “fetching,” “eye- 
tickling,” “bully,” “swagger” or a 
hundred other slang phrases that 
may occur to you and may be pe- 
culiar to your neighborhood. All 
you have to do is to make your- 
self plainly understood by the peo- 
ple who will read your ad, as that 
is the first object of advertising. 

But when your advertisements 
are going to reach a better class 
of people, there must be no sus- 
picion of slang in your announce- 
ments. What was meat to the 
other class would be poison to the 
other. You must be respectful 
and semi-dignified in your lan- 
guage and use extra care in the 
choice of your descriptive adjec- 
tives. 

Adjectives are used to describe 
three different qualities, we will 
say—appearance, durability and 
price. <A serviceable set of ad- 
jectives for use under each of 
these headings is herewith ap- 
pended: 

Appearance.—A garment or a 





ish,” “incomparable.” “‘uneqi 
ed,” “perfect-fitting,’  “unrival 
led,” “desirable,” ‘‘matchless,” 
“popular,” “attractive,” “tempt- 
ing,”’ etc. 

Material and = make.—These 
qualities can be described by any 
of the following: ‘Durab! 


*‘ well-wearing, ”’ * well-mad 
“new-patterned,” “well-finished,” 
“carefully-made,” ‘‘wear-proof,” 
*“fadeless,”’ ‘‘faultless’”” and a score 
of similar words. 

Price.—The matter of low p1 
can be expressed in many ways, 
and it is always desirable to 
change the expressions so as not 
to appear to harp on one phrase 
Here are a few given at random: 
“ Economical,” money-saving, ‘g 
“purse-sparing,” “thrift-promot- 


ce 





ing,”’ ‘dollar-doubling,” “pocket- 
pleasing,” ‘‘cash-cutting,” etc. 
—_ —_ +m a 
It is one thing to sell to a casual buy- 
er; and another thing entirely, to secure 





a regular customer.—American .1dver- 


tiser, 
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Why a Clerk 
Should Subscribe 


for Printers’ Ink. 














A young clerk will rise to a better posi 
tion in proportion to his usefulness to his 
employer. As a rule, employers like to 
promote able employees—the motive may 


be purely business—but the transaction is 
mutually agreeable. 
ine clerks out of every ten are em- 


loyed with concerns that have more or 
ess direct relation to publicity in some 
form. Some wholly depend on advertis- 
ing. An early study of the vital questions 
of advertising and kindred trades, pr int- 
ing, engraving . electrotyping, the writing 
of advertisements will prove a fascinating 
as well as an instructive and fruit-bearing 
occupation for young men. A few hours 
devoted every week to reading Prinrers’ 
INK may go a long way towards early and 
substantial recognition. It’s worth try- 
ing. $5 per year for 52 weekly helpers. 
S ample copies 1o cents. 


Address 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
1o Spruce Street, New York. 
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A HUGE DEPARTMENT 
STORE. 


A writer in the March Century, 
whose theme is “Shopping in New 
York,” gives a good idea of the 
magnitude of the operation of a 
modern department store: 

Under the roof of one of the 
largest of these retail establish- 
ments there are gathered every 
morning, before the arrival of a 
single customer, 3,389 men, wom- 
en and children—a community in 


itself, distributed at intervals 
throughout the building from the 
engine-room, two stories below 
the street, to the little aeries of 
shops up under the skylights, 
where milliners and furriers are 
at work. This number does not 
include the buyers, the drivers 
and the stable men, nor any of 


those engaged in the purchase or 
distribution of articles. 

Such a community, 
property and the 
which it presides, constitutes a 
world in itself, to be governed 
and ruled by laws and customs of 
its own—a world affecting vitally 
many parts of our intricate social 
system, with influences reaching 
to our farthest coast. 

A special department has neces- 


with the 
interests over 
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sarily been organized to meet the 
requirements of shoppers by mail. 
There are often as many as sixty 
young men and women employed 
in it. From three to four hun- 
dred letters are received daily, 
sometimes as many as a thousand. 
During one month alone $1,339.68 
has been expended in samples at 
cost price, sent on request to those 
who have asked for them. These 
samples are furnished by various 
departments below-stairs, and are 
charged to the account of the mail 
order department. A large piece 
of material is sent up marked with 
the price and the width. The mail- 
ing department cuts it up into 
small pieces, marking each and 
filing it away, properly indexed, 
for immediate use when a custom- 
er writes. Besides samples, this 
department sends out dresses, 
coats, underwear, carpets, pianos, 
beds, books and kitchen utensils. 
These go to every part of the con- 
tinent; sometimes to army officers 
stationed in out-of-the-way posts, 
who have been known to request 
that their shoes may be sent sep- 
arately, to avoid a whole pair be- 
ing stolen on the way. 
ti 

EXAGGERATION is perhaps the greatest 

of advertising crimes. 
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__78 MADISON ST., McVicker’s Theatre Bldg. 


LITTLE 
TAILORS 


Attractions 
This Season! 


Full Dress and Tuxedo 
Suits, silk or satin 
lined, to order 


$30 


Overcoats and Suits 


$20 


Fancy Worsted Trousers 
$3.50 


Satisfaction 


or 
Moncey Back 


THB SIX LITTLE TAILORS OF CHICAGO AT A BOX PARTY. 














28 
IN THE METROPOLIS. 


A canvass of a number of the 


large retailers of clothing and 
men’s furnishings in the neigh- 
borhood of Third avenue and 


125th street, New York, who yet 
are not known as advertisers, re- 
veals by what methods such deal- 
ers nevertheless do some adver- 
tising. Those who have but one 
store rely altogether on neighbor- 
hood canvassing, restricting their 
efforts to a limited field. Such 
dealers often make frequent house- 
to-house distributions in their dis- 
tricts, using folders, circulars and 
fac-simile letters. They seldom 
send out booklets, unless occasion- 
ally they can obtain a limited edi- 
tion of a cheaply-printed syndi- 
cate booklet. Some of them dis- 
tribute handbills either to those 
passing the store, or send distrib- 
utors round. They are careful on 
the whole to avoid an infraction 
of the ordinance against putting 
such in the letter boxes of flat- 
houses, etc. 

The more important dealers ac- 
quire lists, some by purchase from 
dealers, others by culling names 
from directories; or they form 
such from a nucleus of the cus- 
tomers on their books. To these 
they more or less systematically 
send advertising literature. 

Almost all of them, to a greater 
or less degree, employ novelties 
for distribution. These are of all 
kinds, from expensive calendars, 
Christmas or Easter cards, toy- 
books and booklets lithographed 
in colors, down to cheap blotters, 
street directories, guides, ete. 
These are mostly distributed out- 
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side of the stores, while inside the 
character of such gifts is on the 
whole more expensive and varied. 
In such cases, too, they are mostly 
given with the purchase of goods, 
and include slates, pencils, balls, 
bats, caps, memorandum books, 
rulers, story books, fans and a 
great diversity of toys. 

Stores such as these are also the 
greatest promoters of schemes, in- 
cluding the giving of photograph 
tickets to customers purchasing a 
certain amount of goods, or offers 
of-car fare in return for a certain 
amount of patronage. In the sum- 
mer time they sometimes make 
arrangements to give customers 
special facilities and rates for such 
resorts as Coney Island. 

Unless a concern of this kind 
has at least three or four stores 
scattered in various parts of the 


city, advertising in the daily pa- 
pers is unwise. They know they 
cannot attract trade from other 


sections of town, and with only 
one store, nine-tenths of the cir- 
culation of the paper, at least, is 
of absolutely no worth to them. 
o> 
IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 
First principle in the mail order 
ness: Fill all orders promptly 


busi- 


Nine 





out of ten mail order buyers look for 
prompt returns. <A business by mail 
cannot be made to succeed which does 
not comply with this rule.—Advisor. 

: soe 2 

A BRIDGE. 

Advertising is the bridge between 

success and failure in business. But 
your structure must be strong enough 


and long enough to carry you over. 
Good Advertising. 
- +o 
ADVERTISING is but a form of sales- 
manship, and the thing it is proper to 
say in the store may be properly said in 
an advertisement.—Bates. 





The actual daily average (bona fide sales) of 


Tue INpDIANAPOLIS Press 


from its first issue, Dec. 13, 


1899, to March 1, 1901, was 


29,059. 


PERRY LUKENS, JR., Eastern Representative, TRinuNne B 


? 
— 
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CALIFORNIA PRUNE SUG- 
GESTIONS. 


The San Jose (Cal.) Mercury 

devoting considerable attention 
and space to the advertising of 
California prunes. The matter 
consists as a rule of letters written 
to the Mercury editor. Some of 
these are very interesting. The 
Little Schoolmaster extracts a fifth 
of one for reproduction. Those 
who want further information 
will know where to go: 

This is not a new subject with many 
of us. I thought I saw six years ago 
that we fruit growers of this valley and 
State were neglecting an opportunity in 
failing to inaugurate a systematic plan 
of advertising as the only method which 
would enable us to extend the demand 
for our fruit products and thereby pro- 
vide a market for the constantly in- 
creasing output of our orchards. At 
that time we thought a 4c. basis was 
about as low as we could stand, but 
subsequent conditions have demonstrated 
that it would have been big money in 
our pockets could our people have been 
induced at that time to take up the sub- 
ject, and thereby have maintained the 
price at that figure. I had but recently 
returned from an extended trip through 
the Eastern States and had spent a good 
portion of my time investigating the 
condition of the dried fruit market. 
More especially among the retail grocers 
and the consuming public, and while I 
found our dried fruits in almost every 
retail grocery store which I visited, I 
also found an almost entire lack of in- 
terest in them, and in most cases a still 
greater lack of information as to their 
value, or what they represented as food 
nroducts. In no case, for instance, did 
I find a retail grocer who knew that 
when he sold a customer a pound of 
dried peaches or apricots that he was 
giving him what represented to us ap- 
proximately five pounds of the fresh 
fruit, and that when he asked his cus- 
tomer say 25c. for a pound of fancy 
dried peaches or apricots he was in ef- 
fect giving him five pounds of the fresh 
fruit for 25c., and that if the consumer 
understood that fact and knew how to 
get the value out of them, by proper 
methods of preparing them for the table, 
he would see that there was no article 
on the grocer’s shelves which he could 
buy of more merit or in every way de- 
sirable, both as regards healthfulness or 
economy. The same is true of our 
prunes. We give two and one-quarter 
to two and one-half pounds of the fresh 
fruit to the pound of dried, and if they 
knew how they could get approximately 
that value out of them, and although 
they were then being retailed at a price 
much above what they should be and 
are yet they still are among the cheap- 
est articles which can be put upon the 
table. And herein lies our duty and 
opportunity to educate this great, pros- 
perous, well-fed nation to appreciate 
these splendid products of our valley 


and State at their true value and to 
give them the information which will 
enable them to demonstrate that fact 
for themselves. 


GUTENBERG’S ACHIEVE- 
MENT 


In the March Century, Augus- 
tine Birrell thus characterizes Gu- 
tenberg’s epoch-making invention: 

The invention of movable types was 
the ereatest distrinutive invention that 
ever was or probably ever can be made. 
It circulated knowledge among the chil- 
dren ot men, and plays much the same 
part in human life as does the transmis- 
sion of force in the world of physics. 
It was marvelous how quickly thought 
was circulated even in the age of man- 
uscripts. A book like St. Augustine’s 
“City of God” was soon copied thou- 
sands of times, and traveled through 
Eurore after a quicker fashion than 
most printed books can to-day reason- 
ably hope to do; but St. Augustine oc- 
cupied a unique position, and hand-copy- 
ing, though a great trade employing 
thousands of scribes, could never have 
fed the New Learning or kept alive the 
Reformation. The age of Gutenberg 
was an age of ideas, and demanded 
books, just as our day is a day of me- 
chanics, and demands cheap motion, 
telegraphy and telephones. Gutenberg’s 
first printing office is marked by a tab- 
let. Go and gaze unon it, and think 
of the New York Herald, the London 
Times and the Bible for twopence. The 
power of the press, coupled with the 
name of Johann Gensfleisch, commonly 
caiied Gutenberg, would be a fine toast, 
but I dare say Mr. Choate would re- 
spond to it after dinner in fitter terms 
than ever could the old-fashioned print- 
er, who led a hard life and died dis- 
possessed of his business and in pov- 
erty. 


STEREOTYPED ADVERTISING 
PHRASES. 








FIGURES THAT COMPEL ATTENTION, 
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RETAIL CLOTHIERS’ 
NEGLECT. 

PRINTERS’ INK’s corre- 
spondents sends the _ statements 
that follow. The Little School- 
master is inclined to believe them 
very much exaggerated, but per- 
haps that is what makes them so 
interesting: 

It is a hard thing to tell the great 
majority of retail clothiers how to ad- 
vertise. They do it phenomenally well 
already. There is no class that more 
thoroughly realizes the value of adver- 
tising or is quicker to seize on good 
ideas and put them into practice. But 

Advertising is only a part of business 
and while the retail clothiers are on the 
whole as good at business as they are 
at advertising, there is one feature in 
which the dealers in ready-made cloth- 
ing Might give better Salistaction to @ 
lorve class of patrons, and also make 
that feature a strong point in their ad- 


One of 





vertising—that is, cut. 
Farmers and some shop people may 
not be great sticklers the cut of 





there is a large class 
nen who care 


their clethes, but 


of moderate salaried office 




















@ great deal about it, yet who feel that 
cannot afford custom made cloth- 
These men would be fairly well 

contented with ready-made clothing cut 

as it might be a great deal better than 
now with practically no more expense 
and the store that will get and adver- 
tise such clothing will make a hit 
Clothiers will probably answer that 
people are differently buil that what 
fits one man won't fit another, and that 


ready walle clothes can’t be expected to 
fit any better than they do, but that is 
no answer at all. 


Some of the higher priced ready-1 














clothing is fairly well cut. Why 
it be done in cheap materials? 

The human form seve a certain gen- 
eral configuration which all ready-made 
clothing ought to follow and doesn’t. 
Men can be classified into average di- 
mensions; and clothing cut upon sym- 
metrical lines, which even if they do 
not conform strictly to the man who 
puts them on, will improve rather than 
inture his appearance. But most ready 
made clothing is apparently cut with 
some sort of prehistoric creature as the 
model rather than the average propor- 
tioned man of the present dz 

It may be that in the Stone Age all 
men nad little humps in the middle of 
their necks just below the collar, ouch 
s you almost invariably find in a ready- 
made coat, but the deformity certainly 

n't so nearly universal in the twenti- 
cth century as these coats would lead 
yeu to believe. 

In the Glacial Era, perhaps, the mod- 
el of mahly beauty & manded narrow, 
slanting shoulders. a constricted chest, 
rounded, bulging back, gorilla-like arms, 








’ ruding abdomen and_ stilt-pattern 
1 If so the ready-made clothing 
business must have been at that stage 
of te world’s progress a howling suce- 
ce 


But to-day these physical peculiaritic 
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are not in such extraordinary vogue 
that it is necessary to cling to that cla 


sic model of antiquity. 

The trouble, of course, is with the 
manufacturers. Some of them kn 
their business. Deal with these and 
discourage the others until they cor 


into line. Sell clothing that should r 
make the intelligent poor man ashamed 
of his species. Advertise that you 
this. Be your town’s pioneer in sy: 
metrical ready-made clothing and thus 
gain gratitude and trade 

ONE VIEW. 

Business men don’t read mimeograp! 
ed lette rs. A mimeograph letter gives 
itself “‘dead away. When a man g 
it, he takes one glance, and then it 
relegated to the waste basket and 
other stamp is thrown away.—IlWhi 
Sayings. 


IN 





ADVERTISING. 

No legitimate article is barred from 
entering the field. Every article of 
utility and merit can find a market. 
Advertising, Chicago. 
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AT THE UNION 


An _ unusual ~op- 
portunity to buy 
Trousers far below 
value 








There is no rea- 
son for the big re- 
ductions in 
except our 
to sell every pair of. 
winter pants before 
the arrival of spring 
stocks about March 
Ist. 








The patterns are 
the newest and also 
the best. The 
ities are superior 
and dependable 
fabrics. The fit is 
tight, and all are 
made by reputable 
manufacturers In 
short, we guarantee 
each pair sold to 
give satisfaction, 











Also big reductions on Men’s and Boys’ 
Suits and Overcoats. 
a ——? 





TEEFEL BROS, . 
Sirion 6 wt hes 


AN ALBANY EFFORT. 
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A BILLPOSTER TRUST. 


There will be some big doings 
at Buffalo at the national meeting 
of the Associated Billposters of 
the United States and Canada. 
From present indications, the 
cee rat scheme proposed 

the big fellows will go through. 


The Associated Billposters, the 
Rillposters’ Protective Company, 
the ‘iaterontiatall Distributors’ As- 


sociation and Billposter-Display 
Advertising will, if the present 
plans are carried out, be united 
under one organization, which 
will be known as the Associated 
Billposters and Distributors of 
the United States and Canada. 
The dream of the promoters, 
which they confidently hope will 
become a reality, contemplates a 
membership of 3,000, covering 
every city and town in the United 


States of over 200 inhabitants, 
with a capitalization of about 
$500,000. The basis for cost of 


membership will be for cities of 
1,000,000 population or upwards, 
$4.000; cities of 500,000 and less 
than 1,000,000, $2,000; cities of 


400,000, $1,600; 300,000, $1,200; 
200,000, $800; 100,000, $400; 50,- 


000, $200; 25,000, $100; 10,000 and 
under, $50. No billposter will be 
compelled to purchase stock un- 
wants to, but unless he 
does so he cannot become a mem- 
ber of the association. The stock 
will be in lieu of dues, but he can 
run his plant just the same. It 
can be seen that under the pro- 
posed plan every billposter in the 
country would be compelled to be 
a stoc ‘kholder in order to hold a 


less he 





ré and a membership in 
the association. It is also evident 
that the small cities would have 
to take only a small amount of 
stock. There will certainly be an 
effort made to select Cincinnati 
as the headquarters for the new 
association, because it is neutral 
ground between the East and 
West, and can be conveniently 
reached by mail from 36 to 48 
hours from the farthest points 
in the country. There will be a 


salaried secretary, who is expect- 
ed to be well acquainted with ad- 
vertisers and -billposters in gen- 
eral, and to have had experience 


with that kind of work. He must 
be capable of giving an advertiser 
all the information desired. This 
secretary will likely have an able 
assistant, and the idea is that his 
office shall be a clearing house; 
first, to furnish weekly reports to 
all the members; secondly, to 
make reports of the standing of 
advertisers, good or slow pay, as 
the case may be, and furnish tips 
in advance of the placing of ad- 
vertising business. From present 
indications, the warmest fight will 
be over the proposition to admit 
all newspaper agencies, but the 
leaders of the association are op- 
posed to accepting the demands of 
the agencies to be received on a 
16 2-3 per cent basis. They will 
propose a compromise, and this is 
what it will be: In view of the 
fact that there are 800 newspaper 
agencies in the United States, it 
will be deemed advisable not to 
admit any to membership, but to 
allow all of them a commission of 
6 2-3 per cent, the business to be 
handled through the Associated 
3illposters’ and Distributors’ As- 
sociation, free of charge to the 
agency. This plan, it is claimed, 
would not compel the newspaper 
agency to do any work whatever, 
so far as the business is concern- 
ed, but would throw all the re- 
sponsibility on the association, 
This proposition is expected to 
meet with the approval of the 
agencies in general. This leaves 
10 per cent for the association for 
handling the business.—Billboard. 


—_ 
A FAILURE 
“Did anybody ever try to start a 
newspaper here?” asked the intellectual- 
looking man with glasses. 
fes,”” answered Broncho Bob, 
it failed. The editor wouldn’t 
business. 
“Was he a dissipated man?” 
“No. But he insisted on sitting at 
his desk with his back to the door, 
when he ought to have been standing 
with a six-shooter in his hand and his 
eye at a knot-hole. a ‘ashington Star. 
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Jol. WLLSUON, 240 Sth ave, 





IN A NUTSHELL. FROM THE NEW YORK 
JOURNAL, 
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TWO SALESMEN. 
By lolstan Dixey. 

You know these two men? Of 
course you do. Every man who 
has paid any attention to salesmen 
has noticed Mr. Easy Touchandgo 
and Mr. Plainand Stickfast. 

Mr. Easy Touchandgo is witty, 
clever, quick and a good dresser, 
has a pleasant manner, makes a 
nice impression right away. The 
Prospective Customer is glad to 
see him, likes his bright smile, 
the cut of his clothes, his swell 
tie. He has such an agreeable, in- 
sinuating manner that the Pros- 
pective Customer warms up to 
him right away. 

He can talk like a book; always 
has a good story at hand; is never 
at a loss for a witty answer. In 
fact. Mr. Prospective Customer 
thinks him about as slick as they 
make ’em. “A smart fellow, a 
pleasure to hear him talk,” says 
he, “but I don’t want the goods.” 

And so Mr. Touchandgo slides 
along from one P. C. to another 
with glib arguments, bright say- 
ings and catchy stories. He an- 
swers some questions, evades 
others, gets cleverly around the 
objections he cannot squarely 
meet, leaving the impression that 
he is a mighty clever salesman. 
And he almost sells the goods. 

Now look at Mr. Plainand 
Stickfast. Nothing brilliant about 
him whatever. His chief attrac- 
tion on the outside is that he is 
clean and looks healthy and 
awake. You would know him a 
long time before you would hear 
him tell a funny story to a cus- 
tomer. He is not much at smart 
sayings or witty repartee. What 
he talks about is his goods, and 
somehow the customer gets- more 
interested in the goods than he 
does in the salesman. The cus- 
tomer could not tell you to save 
his life the color of Stickfast’s 
necktie, but has somehow got it 
fixed in his mind so that he can 
not get it out the idea of what 
his goods are good for. 

He doesn’t get any funny re- 
plies to his objections; he just 
gets the plainest kind of facts. 
And if Stickfast goes away with- 
out selling, he at least drives a 
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few pegs of ideas into the P. C.’s 
mind that will never come out. 

Sometimes Stickfast used to get 
so badly stumped with a question 
he could not answer that he just 
floundered around and_ blunted 
out a plain “I don’t know” or “I 
can’t tell you.” He was not quick 
enough to sling in a funny story 
to fill up the gap; he was too awk- 
ward. He just left the gap open 
and went home and studied his 
goods and his P. C.’s_ business 
and himself, until he found out a 
good solid, substantial bridge of 
facts to bridge over that gap, and 
he never fell into it again. 

And so with every problem that 
confronts him from the time he 
starts in business in the morning 
until he winds up at night. If 
he breaks through a weak spot he 
finds a way to make it strong. If 
he gets up against a tough obsta- 
cle he finds a way, not to get 
around it or go over it, but to go 


through it, annihilate it, sweep it 
out of the path. He just plods 
along, “plugs,” as he says. He 


looks upon his business as a trade 
to be thoroughly learned; a sci- 
ence to be discovered; an art to be 
thoroughly and carefully  prac- 
ticed. Respects his work and re- 


spects himself. He hasn’t an ex- 
travagantly high opinion of his 
own ability. He knows he is awk- 


ward, homely and plain spoken, 
but he has the most exalted faith 
in his goods and believes that any- 
body can sell them who will give 
his mind and heart to it. He 
studies them and the businesses to 
which they will apply as a preach 
er studies his Bible. 

He feels that he can depend ab- 


solutely upon the right methods 
and sound principles of salesman- 
ship. He does not aspire to be 


smart, but he is bound to be right. 
Well, where is Mr. Touchandgo 
to-day? He said, “What's the 
use? I can’t do anything with 
that sort of a proposition!” He 
has been in a half dozen kinds of 
business since you saw him last 
and a failure in all; while Stick- 
fast is still in the same old line; 
makes more money in it every 
year. He is a “top-notcher.” 
+> — 
Mopern ideas—good advertising. 
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.A Third 
ofa 
Century 


has almost rolled by since the first 
volume of the American Newspaper 
Directory was published in 1869— 
then a rather modest book containing 
a list of 5,219 publications in the 
United States and Canada, all told. 
The latest issue —first quarter for 
1g01—first instalment of a new cent- 
ury and thirty-third year of consecu- 
tive publication—is now ready for 
delivery. It contains totally revised 
circulation ratings of all the newspa- 
pers and trade publications published 
in the United States and Territories 
and the Dominion of Canada—a 
grand total of 21,844 publications. 
It contains thirty-three years cf 
constant effort and sincere endeavor 
to serve the interests of advertisers— 
to whom the Directory becomes prac- 
tically indispensable. It is a monu- 
mental feature in the history of Amer- 
ican advertising—having contributed 
to raise the latter to its importance of 
a national industry. It embraces a 
summary of an experience in dealing 
with newspaper-circulation ratings 
that could not easily be acquired in a 
life-time. It is a reliable advisor—a 


/’ money saver—and helps decide all 
, important questions regarding quality 
/and character of a publication. $5 


carriage paid. Sent upon receipt of 
price. Address 
GEO. P. ROWELL @ CO., 
10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
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Praise For 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Some extracts from an interview with Dr. V. 
Mott Pierce, son of the founder of the World’s 
Dispensary Medical Association, a business that 
has been built up by advertising. 


* * * * * * 


** Might I ask what your annual advertising appropriation amounts to, 
Doctor?” 
‘*That is a question I would prefer not to answer. If I named the 


amount some people would say that it 
was a boastful lie, others would say 
there can be no merit in the medicines 
which require so much advertising, 
The inexperienced, you know, are 
foolish enough to believe that the virtue 
of an article a one will sell it, but such 
‘anfortunately is not the case. Our 
goods have long ago proved their 
merit, but they must be kept contin- 
ually advertised to let the public know 
of it.” 
* + + - 

‘* Who really superintends all your 
advertising, Doctor?” 

“Dr. R. V. Pierce, the president 
and founder of the World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, has always kept 
in close touch with the business, and 





his long experience and keen insight 






~ Dr. V- Mortr Pierce. 


the United States enables him to successfully lay out the advertising 


into the value of different papers in 


campaign.” ' sf * * * * 
**Do you consider PRINTERS’ INK a help to advertisers, Doctor?” 
‘*We consider PRINTERS’ INK a great help to advertisers. New ideas 
are suggested by the thoughts of others, and it leads the wide-awake adver- 
*‘ser to the consideration of his own advertising from an outsider’s view point. 
After all there’s nothing so good or helpful as viewing ourselves as others 
see us.”’ * ° * * * * 


. Fifty million dollars are annually expended fot 
newspaper advertising by people who are constant 
readers of PRINTERS’ INK, ‘‘ The Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising.” 





a i dl 





An Advertising 
Expert Tells Where 
He Learned 
It All. 





In 1889 I began reading and studying Printers’ Ink. My 
first ad in PrinTEeRsS’ INK appeared in the issue of September 28, 
1892. It cost $1. It brought me $4. This was the beginning 
of my success as a professional advertisement writer. In De- 
cember, 1892, A. W. Peterson, of the Indianapolis News, recom- 
mended me to the Pettis Dry Goods Co., of Indianapolis, as 
manager, and a favorable comment on my work, published a 
short time before in PRINTERS’ INK, clinched the recommenda- 
tion. In September, 1893, I came to New York and took desk 
room in the Vanderbilt Building. Before coming I took the 
precaution to advertise in Printers’ Ink. When I reached 
New York I found orders waiting for me. In the month of 
October, 1893, I received and executed $206 worth of orders, 
every dollar of which came directly from advertising in PRInT- 
ERs’ Ink. Each succeeding month’s business amounted to 
more than the last, until in September, 1895, the total for the 
month was $2,081. At the present time my average business 
with advertisers (including my “ Syndicate” work for over 4,000 
retailers) is over $12,000 a month. I consider my whole busi- 
ness the quick but natural growth from my first $« ad in 
PRINTERS’ INK. My real knowledge of advertising began with 
Printers’ Ink, and I know that I would not to-day be capable 
of handling my business were it not for my eight years of faith- 
ful, earnest, persistent study of the teachings of the “ Litt!- 
Schoolmaster in the A-t of Advertising.” 

CHARLES AUSTIN BATEs. 
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BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


PRINTERS’ INK solicits marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which ‘* bright say- 
ings,’’ terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
appear. There are many of them, and some 
of them are very good. 

Dotp quality. 

Not just as good but the best. 

QUALITY 

THESE are auction prices without the 
auction. 

A ton of sound 
satisfaction. 


finds first favor here. 


coal and a ton of 
Is it economy to spoil your digestion 
save a few pennies? 

You will not be urged to buy, save 
that your judgment will do the urging. 

Men’s maladies mastered. I do not 
treat all diseases, but cure all I treat. 

Tue last toot of our overcoat special. 
Some of the good ones left; don’t you 
be. 

Ir Colman’s Starch 
starching part of 
right. 

_ Cuts wash-day to half; no suds-smell 
in the house; and doubles the life of 
clothes. 

A BOTTLE of Evans’ Ale symbolizes 
all that’s worth knowing in the science 
of brewing. 

WE have pushed this hat to the first 
place with careful dressers by sheer 
force of merit. 

Prices right, reasonable and readily 
paid by those that see the values that 
represent them. 

WE never load a cannon to kill a fly. 
We are shouting because we have some- 
thing to shout about. 

WE stand right back of every gar- 
ment we make, and advertise-no promises 
that we do not keep. 

It will be appreciated by the boy who 
wears it, by the mother who sees it, and 
by the father who pays for it. 

Tuts is odd and end time through ut 


to 


the 
is all 


is used, 
the business 


the store, and this means all that the 
term “bargains” properly implies. 
IF you appreciate comfort you will 


appreciate all the little extra goodnesses 
about this rightly made overcoat. 
We'rE making it hot for broken lines 
of suits and overcoats; want to fire ’em 
out of the house before inventory. 
Tue difference between regular ard 
present Snellenburg prices is virtually 
handed back to you with every purchas« 


No matter how low the price, this 
rule is never waived: We _ guarantee 
what we sell, and sell only what we can 
guarantee. 

You'rRE too busy to study fashions. 
It’s our business to tell you what's 
right promptly and accurately. Consul 


tation free. 
Don’ T let your dealer work off on you 
a “just as gcod” imitation of the Kelly- 
Springfield unless you are satisfied with 
inferior rubber tires. 
Tuose swell Raglans that you see on 
Broadway every afternoon were 





PRINTERS’ 


not weakened vital 





INK. 


made to order. Many of them are from 
our fifteen dollar line. 


Ir’s no joke buying clothes for a 
healthy boy. We know that. We try 
our best to help you, by giving you 


suits to stand the racket. 

Ir’s not any haif-hearted effort—a 
nipping of price here and there—but 
one grand swoop that will do the busi 
ness and make a clean job of it. 

One dollar goes farther in this store, 
style and quality considered, than two 
dollars elsewhere. This is readily 
in the trousers sale now going on here. 


seen 





TueEre’s quality here. There’s style 
—the best—the smartest—and there’s 
an economy of buying that cannot be 
had at any other time of year on the 
goods. 

SusPENDERS are generally very much 
attached to trousers—so, rather than 
cause a separation, to-day we will give 
a pair of suspenders with each pair of 
trousers. 


Tue cheapest way for us to advertise 
is to have the whole family eat Wheat- 
ena for breakfast at our expense. Send 
us four cents in stamps to help pay 
postage, and we will provide all the rest. 
You will then know about the most 
healthful, delicious and cheapest cereal, 
pound for pound, on the market. 

Our aim for thirty years has been 
do a little better for the public thar 








other house in Loston, and by doing a 
strictly cash business, we have ac 
complis hed the end we had in view. As 
an evidence of our success, we point 
with just pride to the vast throngs who 
daily intrust their business to us. 
GeEorGE WASHINGTON is said to have 
thrown a dollar across the Potomac 





which was a long ways for a dollar 


go—but it isn’t a circumstance to how 
far a dollar will go here to-morrow, in 
the grand sale of seasonable ticles 
that we offer at prices only warrantable 


by the immense volume of our business. 


SoME opticians put frames ahead of 
glasses. ‘Their own pet bridge or nose- 
piece is such a hobby that you run a 
risk of getting the wrong glass We 
have all kinds of frames and _ nose 
pieces. We don’t push any one make. 
You get the one that suits your case 
best. At Queen’s eyesight is more im 
portant than hobbies. 


THE Hub does not manufacture the 
clothing it sells, because no single mak- 
er can compete with the manufacturers 
of the entire country. Yet every gar- 
ment that comes into this establishment 
is tailored under our direction on lines 
laid down by us; and, whilst we do not 
do the work, we judge it, and the maker 
who cannot carry out our orders gets 
back his clothing. 





To you who have battered your 
stomachs with poisonous drugs and 
ruined handkerchiefs and clothes by 
using worse than useless carbolic and 
other strong acid washes and 
[ want to say, use a little ju ; 
and consider the fact that pure, mild 
electricity is the most wonderful power 
gon earth when properly applied to 


parts and nerves, 
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SOLOMON:RUBEN 


SMITHFIELD AND 


ROUSING CLEAN-UP OF ODDS AND ENDS 


The last week of February and first week of March we will devote to a thorough sweeping- 
out in the Clothing Department. All broken lots, odds and ends and stragglers must be. pushed 
out. We will not count the loss, but make sacrifice prices to further our aim. 

This morning at 8 o'clock we start a «Riddance Sale’’—not an unloading of by-gones and 
| has-b but a relentless clean-up of up-to-date garments. Spring goods are piling in and reomn 
mast be had. 

This “Clean-Up” policy isa strict one here. By reason of it we can present a brand-new 
array of garments next fall. Neither did we carry over any apparel from last spring, and in a few 
days will have our fresh, attractive Spring 1901 stocks on our counters. 

To-day and to-morrow—the man who skips this chance will have missed a golden oppor- 
tunity to buy dependable garments at fractional values—for every vestige of winter goods must 


| disappear. 4 4 4 4 4 5 4 4 4 




















| @> Men's Men’s Men’s 
‘ty Overcoats. Overcoats. Overcoats. 


Strictly all - woo) 
Irish Frieze and 
Oxford Meltons; 
sold all season at 
$7.50 and $8, now Au $10, now cut to go 

cut to go at and $32 to 


$00 FY $7.00 yy\ $9.75 
co $20, $22 and $25 Overcoats vis. $15.00, 
Men’s 


Suits. 


Strictly all-wool 


Fine all-wool Blue 
and Black Kerseys, 
extra well tailored 
and sold readily at 


Stylish Raglans in 
dark Oxfordr | 
est styles; Is 
and slit pockets; 
reduced from $10 























Men’s Men’s 
Suits. Suits. 








All-wool Fancy Che Fine Imported Fan- 
es, Fancy viots and Clay Dt cy Cheviots and Ox- 
Blue or fords; also Black or 


agonals, in sack and 7 
Blue Unfinished 
Worsteds and Thib- 
at $12, $13.50 and ets; sojd at $18, $20 
$15, now and $22, eut to 


TE NOP V4 


| Men’s Trousers. Men's Trousers. Men’s Trousers, Men’s Trousers, 
| Feacy wormed and corde Suitable for dress wear. Neat « 

| roy; sold for $1.60 and $2, J stripes, fanc 
cheviots; sol 


viots and 
ib "id at $10 
and $12, cut to 


cutaway styles, sold 

















For dress wear; made of fancy || Ror dress wear; 
Cheviot, Worsted and Cassi Worsieds 
meres; sold at $2 25 and §2.75, ne patterns 








if 
; 


new cut to a. and US, 


$1.00 | $1.40 | $1.90 | $2.40 


CLEARING THE BOYS’ SECTION BY GREAT VALUE-GIVING. 
A8e amet Wiehe tees’ Young Men's Overcoats, brown, me $9.20 20 | 





bluc and Oxford mixed Meltons; 


lish Corduroy; sizes from 4 15 to 19, reduced from $5 to. ,..+..+++ 
to 15 years. - | 
Boys’ 3-Piece Suits—ages 10 to 
95 Instead of $1.50 for 16—Cheviots, Worsteds and BE) D4 
C Boys’ Long Pants, wor Cassimeres — reduced from 334 | 


| steds, cassimeres and black 
} or blue cheviots 


$4, $5 and $6 to.......... 


Young Men’s Suits and Over- 
$ .O0 Instead of $3.50 and $4 Coats, all stylish materials; Latest designs 
—— for Bays’ Knee Pants Suits, doubie- and superior values, reduced _—_ “ 





breasted coats; made of fancy cassi- fram 97.50 to $9, to go 
| Meres, worsteds and cheviots. at nee 























IN PITTSBURG. REDUCED ONE-HALF, 
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THE PRINTERS’ INK SPECIAL 
EDI’ 


TIONS. 
Office of the Postmaster, 
New York, Mar. 2, 1901. 


Messrs. George P. Rowell & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN—A postal card from your 
firm states that the March 13 number 
of Printers’ INK will be a special issue, 
“which will reach 14,113 retail clothiers 
in addition to the regular subscription 
list.” In connection with this proposed 
distribution 1 have to invite your at- 
tention to the regulation of the post- 
office department shown in the inclosed 
circular, which limits the number of 
sample copies that may be mailed with 
each issue of a second-class publication 
at the pound rate, to a number equal to 
the number sent to subscribers. The 
Third Assistant Postmaster General di- 
rects this office to ascertain the facts 
regarding the proposition set forth on 
the postal card, and have to request 
that you will advise me as to your in- 
tention in this matter and whether the 
distribution of these copies will violate 
the rule of the department governing 
the mailing of sample copies. 

Very respecttully, 
>. Van Cort, Postmaster, 
Per E. M. Morgan, Asst. P. M. 
[THE CIRCULAR INCLOSED.] 

“Postmasters are specially cautioned 
that a publisher is entitled to mail with 
every issue of his publication a number 
of sample copies equal to the number 
sent to subscribers. Any excess of that 
proportion cannot be sent at the pound 
rate.” 


ce. 


New York, Mar. 4, 1901. 
Postmaster, New York City: 
Dear Str—In answer to your letter 
of the 2d inst., would say that it is 


our intention to mail a sample copy of 
Printers’ INK of the issue of March 13 
to 14,113 retail clothiers in the United 
States, in conformity with the regula- 
tions of the postoftice, as specified in the 
communications to this office under date 
of December 6 and 11 and our com- 
munication of December 10, as shown 
on the inclosed page from PRINTERS’ 
Ink of the issue of December 26, 1900. 

The regulations of the postoffice de- 
partment, as explained to our represent- 
ative in a personal interview with the 
First Assistant Postmaster at New York 
City, had in January last, were to the 
effect: That a publication may send ex- 
cess number of sample copies of one 
issue as sample copies with the follow- 
ing or any other issue of the paper. In 
other words, a publisher is not obliged 
to send out all the sample copies with 
one issue, but has the privilege of send- 
ing sample copies, at the pound rates, 
to a number equal to the number sent 
to subscribers, and any surplus on hand 
may be sent with a following or any 
other issue so long as the total number 
of sample copies mailed, in any one 
week, is not larger than the total num- 
ber of subscribers to the publication for 








that week. Under these rulings it is 
our purpose, therefore, to send a sample 
copy of Printers’ INK of the issue of 
March 13 to as many retail clothiers as 


shall equal the number 
The excess which are 


of subscribers. 
not mailed March 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


13 will be mailed as sample copies with 
the issue of March 20. ; 

The number of actual subscribers now 
on the mailing list of Printers’ INK is 


10,475. We are, 
Your obedient servants, 
Geo. P. RoweLtit & Co., 
Publishers of Printers’ INK. 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE ABOVE THE 
CORRESPONDENCE OF DECEMBER, 1900, 
BECOMES OF INTEREST. 
New York, Dec. 10, 1900. 
Mr. Cornelius Van Cott, Postmaster, 
New York City: 


Dear Sir—We are to-day in receipt 
of a communication, addressed to P RINT 
ERS’ INK and marked “Personal,” 1 
portant,’ which reads as follows: 

‘Postmasters are specially cautioned 
that a publisher is entitled to mail with 
every issue of his publication a number 
of sample copies equal to the number 
sent to subscribers. Any excess of that 
proportion cannot be sent at the pound 
rate 

We are asked to kindly acknowledge 
the receipt of this communication. 

By the above it would appear that 
any publisher “is entitled to mail with 
every issue of his publication a number 
of sample copies ual to the number 
sent to subscribers. 

It has not been the frequent practice 
of Printers’ INK, in recent years, to 
send out any sample copies on account 
of the difficulty of ascertaining what 
rule on the subject prevailed with the 
postoffice department. If we may under 
stand, however, from the above that we 
are entitled to mail with every issue a 
number of sample copies equal to the 
number sent to subscribers and in doing 
so may run no risk of criticism from 
the postoffice department, we are likely 
to wish to avail ourselves of the privi- 
lege and would be thankful to you for 
the assurance that our right to do so 
will not be questioned. We are, 

Your obedient servants, 

(Signed Geo. P. Rowett & Co.,) 

Publishers of Printers’ Ink, 
PostorFicre, New York, N. Y. 
Office of the Postmaster. 

ee; 8%, 
Rowell & Co., 
INK, 10 Spruce 
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1900 
Pub- 
St 


Messrs. George P. 
lishers PRINTERS’ 
New York, N. Y.: 
GENTLEMEN The understanding you 

have of the Postmaster-General’s order 

regarding sample copies corresponds with 
that entertained by this office, viz If 

a publication is entitled to second-class 


privileges its publishers are privileged 
to mail as many sample copies as they 
have subscribers to their publication. 


The object of the order is to do away 
with the previous custom of omitting to 
send samples for several issues and then 


mail at one time the number entitled 
to go with each of the omitted issues. 
very respectfully, 
C. Van Cott, Postmaster, 
Per Ek. M. Morgan, Asst. P. M. 
+or 
ONE reason why advertising does not 


pay is that the advertiser does not know 
how to advertise and the publisher does 
not know how to teach him.—Western 
Editor. 
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MR. LYNETT IS RIGHT. 
Scranton, Pa., Feb. 23, 
Editor of PRinters’ INK: 
23 of the issue of your much 
February 20, I find 
a complimentary notice of Mr. S. S. 
Vreeland, of New York, in which you 
enumerate the papers he represents, in- 
cluding the Scranton Tribune, and say 
of them, “each paper will be recognized 
by advertisers as being the representa- 
tive paper of its community.” 

On page 42 of the same issue I find 
that you quote from Remington Bros.’ 
directory, among many other papers, 
the Scranton Tribune credited with 10,- 
200 circulation and the Scranton Truth 
credited with a circulation of 14,489, 
immediately under which you make the 
following comment: 

“Commenting on the circulations cred- 
ited to the papers above enumerated, 
the editor of the American Newspaper 
Directory says he will give a free copy 
of the March issue of his five-dollar 
book to any one who will prove to him 
that any of the papers named really 
does put out an average issue of so 
much as 7,500 copies.” 

The American Newspaper Directory 
has accorded to the Times for the past 
two years the largest circulation of any 
daily paper published in Pennsylvania 
outside of Philadelphia and Pittsburg, 
and Printers’ INK was gracious enough 
to do the same about a year ago in al- 
most the identical words in which I 
have expressed it. If there be any 
doubters the subscription accounts of 
the Times are open to investigation at 
any time without previous notice. 

For more than a year the Times has 


1901. 


On page 
valued journal of 


claimed a larger circulation than the 
three other daily papers of Scranton 
combined. There is a _ standing chal- 


lenge on the part of the Times, repeated 
and renewed at least once a month, to 
submit this claim to any reasonable test. 

If the Tribune and the Truth have 
anything like the circulation with which 
they are credited in Remington Bros.’ 
directory, the claim of the Times would 
be absurd and its two esteemed contem- 
poraries would rush joyfully to an ac- 
ceptance of the Times’ challenge, so 
that their claims might be verified. My 
— in writing this letter is to pro- 
test against the Nestor of advertising 
journs alis m conferring upon another pa- 
per the distinction which I believe be- 
longs to the Times. 

Very respectfully yours, 
E. J. Lywerr. 


-> 
IN ALB ANY. 

ALBANY, Mar. 4, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the March issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory I see the Albany 
Argus receives an E rating, and by the 
key I learn that an rating means that 
the circulation exceeds 12,500 copies. It 
is my impression that the Albany Argus 
not print one-third that number. 
Can you tell me what are the Directory’s 
methods for obtaining facts upon which 
to base its circulation ratings, as in the 
case of the Albany Argus? I am, 

An ANxtous INQUIRER. 


I9go!I. 





does 
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MASSACHUSETTS NOTES. 
Worcester, Mass., Feb. 28, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Pennington, the Worcester diamond 
dealer, has arranged a unique display 
of precious stones and_ semi-precious 
stones in his window, including many 
of the rarer and less commonly known 
varieties, such as lapis lazuli, chryso- 
beryl, jade, etc., and advertises in the 
daily papers to give $100 in cash to the 
person rightly naming each stone of the 
entire collection. The display itself 
would be sufficient to attract a crowd 
before the window, but the newspaper 
ad with the prospect of a rich reward 
held forth attracted many hundreds into 
the enterprising jeweler’s store. 

E. S. Brown & Company, the Fall 
River dry goods dealers, have been 
holding an art needlework exhibition, in 
which the handiwork of their customers 
was entered in competition for prizes. 
These prizes consisted of cash in vari- 
ous amount and ribbon badges of honor. 
Out of town judges were selected and 
they culled out of the 250 specimens 
those deemed worthy of a prize and 
those good enough for “honorable men- 
tion.” It created a great deal of in- 
terest among the women patrons. On 
the closing night free souvenirs were 
given at the candy counter 

Celery cigars are the latest “health” 
invention. They are a combination of 
tobacco and celery, put together in a 
way that “makes them pleasing to the 
taste and beneficial to the nerves,” as 
the manufacturers, the Celery Cigar 
Company, Worcester, Mass., states in 
its ads. The new concern is aiming 
after the mail order trade. 

F. Hynes, a wholesale liquor dealer 
of “Haverhill, advertises himself as a 
F 


“refreshmenter.” - — 8 
or 

AN ADVERTISING BOOTBLACK. 

GaLveston, Tex., Feb. 28, 1901. 


Editor of Printers’ INK 

The following appeared in the classi- 
fied columns of the Evening Tribune 
here to-day. It is the first instance 
which has ever come to my attention 


Go to northwest corner of 22d and 
Market or to the Miget saloon, post- 
office between 22d and 23d, for an up- 
to-date polish, where you can have tan 
shoes dyed black, guaranteed fast color. 
You will also be royally treated. A. G. 

*inkney, pronrietor. 





of a colored bootblack using printers’ 
ink as a business bringer. While in the 
Northern and Eastern cities it would 
create no comment, here in sunny 
Southern Texas it is rather odd. 
Fraternally yours, 
Morris J. Lyncu, 
———_+o+ —____ 
“AD-STUFFER.” 
Curicaco, IIll., Feb. 24, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

For the word you need why not adopt 
this—‘‘Ad stuffer’—as the equivalent 
for “‘an advertised article’? 

Yours truly, 
E. S. Fatrcutxp, 
With Chicago Apparel Gazette. 





1901. 














40 PRINTERS’ INK. 
THE BULLET MAKES THE BELL HE BELIEVES IT BAD. 
RING. New York, Feb. 28, 1901 
BATTLE CREEK, Mich., Feb. 28, 1901. Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: Diaries are generally supposed t 
I have at hand your issue of Feb. 20. carried in the pocket where they 
It contains much interesting matter for be conveniently reached for ready 
erence, | requent re ference to t 


those who have to do with the purchas- 


ing of space in the newspapers and 
other publications I feel that Print- 
ers’ INK is doing great good in its ef- 
forts to induce publishers to give hon- 


est circulation statements. 

Your article on page 40 under the 
aption, “Dare to Be Honest,” is worth 
the careful thought of any publisher. I 
am also interested in your article under 
the head of “Circulation and Other 
Puzzles,’ page 41. The bullet makes 
the bell ring a good many times reading 
ion the list of papers with their 


claims of circulation. 

It is felt that your comments on page 
40, that the A. A. auditor has never 
found the cir tion of a paper up to 
its claims, will be interpreted by some 
publishers to mean that we do not in- 
tend to give them just credit for actual 
circulation when their claims are shown 
to be correct. There are publishe Ts that 
really circulate more than the published 









claim, and they should have credit for 
the excess, and will get credit by the 
auditor of this association when such 
condition is shown. 

e have to thank you for your ex 
cellent work in this question of circ 
lation, and I trust you will not grow 
weary. With my best wishes, I am, 


Respectfully, 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN ADVERTISERS 


By C. W. Post, President. 
+o 
RATS! 

WILLiAMssvrRG, Kan., Feb. 27, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Mr. L. O. Nichols, a druggist of this 
city, does certainly get up novel dis- 
plays for the window. Last week he 
had an entire window filled with rough 
on rats, rat cheese and four or five 
other rat exterminators, while the space 


in the center was given to a large wire 
rat cage holding captive six or seven 
big rats. Of course, the rats would 
move about, as much as the “narrow 
confines” of the cage would allow, and 
attracted the eye of every passerby. In 
one corner of the window was a placard 
bearing the inscription, “‘Have you rats 
in your garret? Our exterminator makes 
life a disappointment for them.’’ Mr. 
Nichols says the results of the display 
were much larger than he had hoped 
for, and says that the sale of rat poison 


was larger last week than for a year 
before. Very truly, 
FRED W. BARNETT. 
> 


GAINING A MARKET. 


A market for an article is gained be- 
cause it has superior merit or because it 
is sold at a price than some other 
article which meets the same want. The 
merit or the price must be told to peo- 
ple or the shes can never be gained; 
this telling is advertising. and it is the 
breath of life of commerce.—Ag- 
1dvertising, 


less 


very 
ricultural . 





appearance in all t 
Under the title ‘S« ts 
Manhood,” Dr. L. R 
34th Street, New \ k 


necessitates a 
ner of places. 

f fe and Lost 
165 W. 






























City, distributes promiscuously a | 
book — is designed to serve the 
pose of a combined diary and a 
book. \ hat self respecting man ld 
carry such a book, dealing as es 
with all the characteristic featu of 
repulsive venereal diseases? | ng 
from the large number of discarded 
copies lying upon the streets it i ist 
so much money wasted. 
Wm. GREEN. 
STOCK SPACE. 

Curicaco, IIl., Feb. 23, 19 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

One of our correspondents carries on 
a curious business. We refer to M. A 
Tarrach & Co., Ludgate Building, Chi 
cago. They characterize their enter 
prise as a “Chicago Headquarters f 
Mail Orders.” They say tl 1 
manufacturers desire a Chica 
quarters, especially for the ler 
feature of their business, at 
freight rates are less from Chicago on 
account of the direct shipment They 
offer to rent as much or as little stock 
room space as you desire, at not more 
than two cents per month per cul 
of space used, service of ute ind 
ing of orders free. 

Very respectfully, 
SALESMEN’S CLEARING [ot 
I. H. Parker 
ee 
OUR POSTOFFICE, 
CurIcaco, Ill., Mar. 1, 19 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your comment on “the new sta 
code” in Printers’ INK of February 27 
is all right, in my judgment, ex 
that part beginning “Certainly t 
acter of the weekly journals.” 
specify ‘“‘weekly journals”? 
any reason why mo ntl ily and 





journals should be “‘sandhagg¢ 
postoffice department ? The 
vision is wrong; every legiti 
odical should be mailable at px 
in its home city as well as a tl 
miles away. And no paper, we 
other, should have free county cir 
tion. Yours truly, R. CLissoip 
THE success of the dull or average 
youth and the failure of a brilliant one 
is a constant surprise in American his- 
tory But if the different are 
closely analyzed, we shall find that the 
explanation lies in the staying power 
of the seemingly dull boy, the ability 
to stand firm as a rock under all cir- 
cumstances, to allow nothing to divert 
him from his purpose, while the brill- 
iant but erratic boy lacking the rudder 
of a firm purpose, neutralizes his power 
and wastes his energy by dissipating 
them in several directions.—Success. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE OUTLET. 

Editor—What do you do with all 
those bum verses I reject? 

Poet—Put ‘em to music and make 
popular songs of *em.—Syracuse (N. 
Y.) Herald, 

DECRYING OR IMPROVING. 
The time that you waste in decrying your 


rivals could be more profitably employed, 
thinking about how you can improve your own 
business. —Mail Order a 





GOOD, BETTER, BESf. 

An advertisement in many words is 
good; in few words, better; but in just 
enough plain words, best.—Morse’s 
Agate-Rule. 

or 
IT SEEMS SO. 

To spread the fact that a book is 
selling largely appears to be an effective 
way to cause it to sell still more largely. 
—Advisor. 


— oe 
JUST WHEN 

A good many advertisers let up just 
when the fruits of their labors are 


about to be realized.—Mail-Order Jour- 
nal. 


A DISTINCTION WITH A DIF: 
EREN 


To be an yt noe es requires more 
than spending money in a newspaper. 
+o 


CYNICAL, BUT TRUE. 
An advertisement has to be very good 
or decidedly poor before it has very 


many admirers.—White’s Sayings. 
<~+o>—_—_—— 


51° 


Greatest money 
value 
ever oftered. 
Free tuning for 
one year, 
scarf and stool. 


O*Centu 


On our liberal club 
payment plan of $10 
membership fee and 
$1.50 weekly pay- 
ment. Immediate 
delivery to your 

Guaranteed 7 Yea: 

Open Saturda: th t 


Anderson & C 


470 Fulton wl 
Brooklyn. 








._— 





























FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES, 


4! 


WORH REMEMBERING, 

The advertiser should not forget that 
no city is large enough to support a store 
to which no customer comes the second 
time. 





- 
THE SIGNATURE’S VALUE. 

A signature that is the same in each 
and every advertisement is an advertise- 
ment in itself.—C. V. White. 

—_— 





PERSISTENCY. 


THE POWER OF 
If you tell a man a thing often 


enough you don’t need to prove it.— 
Agricultural Advertising. 
—— $e — 
AN ADVERTISER 

“What makes Green boast so much?” 

“He’s a self-made man and feels it 
his duty to advertise his products.” 

~7?o 

Tue fact that you can afford only a 
couple of inches should mever keep 
your ad from the newspapers. Nor 
should you concentrate your weekly or 
semi-weekly or daily space into a col- 
umn ad once a month. Constant dri» 
ping is the principle that governs ia 
this matter. Till your two inches in a 
way tliat will make them a feature of 
the paper. Pay a trifle more and secure 
a@ permanent position. Make the ad 8 
daily bulletin of your business, a news 
item from your store.—dAd Sense. 

7- ~ 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without das, splay, 25 cents a line. ‘ust be 





handed in one week i week iu advance 
WANTS ANTS. 
DS cor ro ae Y¥ JOURNAL, Asbury Park, 
f N.J n 2,197. Rate 7 cents an inch. 


Sr ATION as working foe oman 
ce. Sober, steady. “ HENRY,’ 


lie HOLLIDAY PUB. CO., 


in country of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Washington, N. J., 
warts a bright young man in every town to 
establish an illustrated newspa er. 


Bae than 200,000 copies of the morning edi 
‘ tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


\V° ANTED Situation ane riter, designer and 
illustrator a 





- figur id portrait. Refer 
ences. Address “ ARTIST,’ care Printe rs’ Ink. 
Ix EMOLINE removes gre pes dirt, etc,. from 

\ ga sample 2c. Agents wanted; other 





goods. Kk. EMICAL CO., ee G Fairland Ind. 

Ter. 

\V\ ANTED —To lease or buy interest in after 
noon daily; good town; Republic pa ot in 


dependent. Give full details. 
care Printers’ Ink. 

YTEWSPAPER men will do well to consider 
a carefully the special business opportunities 
offered by me in various ads in these classified 
columns. ©, F. DAVID. 


YUBLISHERS’ COMMERCIAL UNION ; a credit 
agency covering all advertisers and agents; 
every publishe rneedsit, Details at Boyce Bldg., 
Chicago, or Temple Court, New York. 


( XOMPETENT and experienced adwriter (mar- 
ried) 63) ks a permanent position, An 
place in the U. S. or the Colonies. Can furnis H 

exceptional a fe rences. “APT ” Printers’ In 

ql 4L-ROUND printer, owns enccereful office, 
4 small city, desires chang April first, to 
Manhattan. Can take chor. e : proofreading 
estimating. Age 30. “ PRINTER,” Printers’ Ink 


NAVE a tablet that really cures rheumatism 
quickly and thoroughly Satisfaction o1 
money back. $1 by mail Reference. any Wash 
ingtonian. JENKINS, Druggist, Was hington, N.J 


Address “ H. ¥..” 














42 PRINTERS’ INK. 


Tee CENTURY ADVERTISER, Peron 

Lake, Minn., 8 pages, 32 columns. 2,000 bu 
ness men read it every month. Only 25c. a rene: 
Sample 5c. ; ad rate 50c. inch insertion ; wants 
cent a word. Forms close 26th. 


SUCCESSFUL advertising manager desires 
‘ to make a change. Is an original and con- 
vincing writer, has executive abilities of a high 
order and much valuable experience. Finest ref 
erences. Address “* ORIGINAL,” Printers’ Ink. 


( ay for 5 line advertisements 4 weeks $10 
in 100 Illinois newspapers ; 100,000 circula 
tion woody; other Western weekly papers same 
rate. Catalogue on application. JHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


6 Nhe undersigned desires to obtain employment 
in a newspaper office in‘some enterprising 
town, ba eo ad of Snmegeen | part cr sole owner 
if pleased with the s and the outlook. Ad- 
dress “JOU RNALIST,” itd care J. W. Finch, No. 35 
ssau St., New York ( 


* D manager wanted sap can buy a $1,000 to 
$3,000 interest in manufacturing corpora- 
tion in 43 York City. ee references given 
and required. Good . An exc pocon o — 
rtunity for making (- ® Address * 
ENT,” care Printers’ Ink. 









F NALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 

(established May,’#8) recommends competent 

editors, reporters and advertising men to pub- 

lishers. No charge to employers; registration 

free; fair commission from successful candidates. 
‘el. 659-2. 15 Cedar St., Springfield, Mass. 


Ww. You to send stamp for sample ~—_ 
32 ges, handsome cover, i 
lustrated. ‘* if st t hing in print.—See & Co., 
Chicago.” | “ Perfectly charmed. —C. A. Sage. W. 
Hartlepool, be goa! bee sy pographically beau- 
tiful.—Wright vad Co. Brockville, Ont.”” Best for 
retail merchants. $1 With “ Just Ads,” 
$1.50. AMERICAN ADV ERTISER, Delhi, N. Y. 


doe! NG man wanted possessing artistic abil- 

in drawing strong, forceful sketches, 
suitable for newspapers an advertising illustra- 
tions. Must have the faculty to grasp given ideas 
quickly and be able to produce them with pen 
and in Applicants please state age, education, 
experie nee if any, and salary wanted. A few re- 
cent sketches, soon from actual life, or oth- 
ers, must accom applic ation. Please ad- 
dress “ ADVERTISE LUSTRATOR,” care of 

inters’ Ink, 10 hed hs New York. 


> 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
W IRE envelopes. Pull the wire and itis open. 
Convenient. 1,000, printed, $!.80. Sam- 
ples free. MAGIL, 708 = 5th St., P hi ladelphia. 


SPE CIAL RE PRESE NTATIVES. 


A COSTE AND MAXWELL, 
3s Park Row, New York, 
special representatives for leading daily news- 
papers. 


ILLUSTRATED HALF-PRINTS. 


Cyr your own advertising medium. Our 

nificently illustrated half oo the 
work. Weekly or monthly. HOLLIDAY PUB. 
CO., Washington, N. e 


IMP( SING STONES. 


] » EST quality Georgia marble imposing stones, 
two inches thick, 50 cents square foot. Cash 
with order. THE GRORGIA MARBLE FINISH 
ING WORKS, Canton, Ga. 
— 


NE'W SPAPER MAN WA) ANTED. 


( UICK—with $1.000 to $2,000. A fine opportu 

nity seldom offered to connect as manager 
c ‘ood sized propers Bi New York State. C. F. 
DAVID, Abington, , Confidential Broker 
and Expert in New aaper Properties. 


+o 
SUPPLIES. 


GCS GE PINS, 3 for fc. PRINTERS SUPPLY 
)., Grand Island, Neb. 





by the W. D. WILSON PRINT 
Ltd., 13Spruce St , New York. Special prices a 
cash buyers 


‘HIS paper is tien with ink ee pared 
K ¢ 


PENS. 


A LL makes of fountain pens repaired. Prompt 
L service, reasonable prices, accurate work. 
Fountain pens for sale. Agents wanted. PERRY 
PEN CO., Box 64, Milton, Wis. 


anal _ 
AD VER TISING A GENTS. 
] ON’T advertise for salesmen or ager ‘ i. 
you get our lists of leadin: want" 
pers. Sent free. HU NGERFORD «& DARREL 
DV. AGENCY, Washington, D. C. 
MANIFOLD BOOKS. 

Q PEC TAL manifolding systems suited to retsil 
«) stores, counte r check books, ete. I manufac 
ture Rogers, Peet & Co.’s — ry. How- 
ARD W HITE IEL D, ked Bank, 


+“? 
CARBON PAPER AND RIBBONS. ; 


(CARBON rolls for duplicating machines lic, 
en post aa — size. Typewriter rib 


bons, any machine, 50c. each. 
HOWARD W HITFIEL D, Red Bank, N. J. 
ne 


LETTER BROKERS. 


ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 

4 eh ate ep wanted and to let. What have 

hon ig nd do you wish to hireof us! THE 
fEN OF LETTERS — N Re Rneey, N.Y. 


NE WSPA PER I! INFORMA TION 


Hor latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER D1- 
RECTORY, ane d March 1, 1901. Price, five 
dollars. Sent free on receipt of price. GEV. P. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 
acalipeioniniaien 


NEWSPAPER FOR SALE. 


Sr ( )( DOWN, balance on easy terms, secures 
e controlling interest in daily in Pennsyl 
vania. City of 15,000 (serves 40,000); only one 
other daily in city. MISANTL A TRADING 
COMPANY, 21 Park Row, New York City. 

or 


BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


YILLPOSTING, distributing and advertising 
bulletin signs. Contracts made for all the 
conspicuous points of travel in and about Bos- 
ton and New England States. JOHN DON- 
NELLY & SONS, 7 Knapp St., Boston, Mass. 
—_— > —— 
WHO W. ANTS” A Dz 4ILY? 


00 CASH and a reliable man can buy 
85, a substantial daily paying good 
profits, within 100 miles of_ New York City 

ance on easy terms. C. F. DAVID, Abington, 
Mass., Confidential Broker and Expert in News 
paper Properties. 











+ - 
EDITORIAL WRITER. 


‘IMELY editorials, all subjects. Write for 
ratez. H.L.GOODWIN, Malden Sta., Boston. 


Ww ANTED — Writing: Rural topic papers, ad 
dresses, essays, advertising, editori: atc 
Work done pe rsonally and furnished when prom: 
ised. * TOPIC WRITER,” care Printers’ Ink. 
Saal 
COLLECTIONS. 


ge of any kind in Cook and Du Page Coun- 
ties, Ill., promptly collected. FRANK LEH- 
MANN, Justice of the Peace, Oak Park, Ill. 


I ON’T lose money in bad accounts. Try 

our collection method, which keeps the 
delinquents in your own hands and under 
your own supervision. The method consists 
of four typewritten letters, which you mail 
in regular order to the delinquent. With 
this method it is not necessary to pay large 
collection fees, or place in other hands, 
but you have the satisfaction of depend- 
ing on your own judgment as to when and 
where to pre ssand follow upaclaim. Try them. 
Results follow. Set of 50 blank letters of each 
form, with collection record and full instruc 
tions, sent prepaid for $1. Money back if not 
satisfactory. Address ELITE PRINTERY, Kas- 
on, Minn, 
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PRINTERS. 
W E unger them all on printing long yume. 
>. GOULD CO., Bennett Bidg., 
————__ +> 
BOOKS. 
{LOTHIERS Save brain energy, 386 spa 
made ads, reproductions of best ads 24 D- 
lished, in book form, + Oi. AM. ADV., Delhi, N 
STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
‘OLD Process Stereotyping Outfits, $14 up. No 
( heating of type. Two easy engraving meth- 
ods, with material, 3 TRS: tching. Booklet, 








samples, for — H 240 E. 33d St., N. x. 
ae — 
COIN CARDS. 
83 PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing. 


») THE COIN W RAPPER CO. , Detroit, Mic 


R ECEIVED by trade a lot of 95,00¢ coin pare 
» Will Bem. “V all or part at cost. I’ve made m 


profit ont Write at once. L. R. LINDL 
Anderson, I 
or 
“TY. PEWRITERS. 


Nat la > ay headquarters, 332 Broadway, 

New York, sell all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced 
advice and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock 
for selection shipped for trial. Guaranteed first- 
class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illustrated cat- 
alogue free. 

al 
PAPER. 

AL iL kinds of paper, r, all degrees of quality. Ev- 
44 very weight, color and finish. No matter 
what you are going to print, before you select 
the paper write to us and mention what you 
want. Wecan be of great assistance to you. We 
have everything in the paper line and the price 
is Loe ‘aamatataaial & SUTPHIN, 45 Beekman St., 








——- --+0 
NEWSPAPER MANAGERS. 


= “CIAL offer to adverti sing m’g’rs daily news- 
rs. (ne adv. m’g’r writes: “ Your book 

of 100 complete shoe ads has gotten our paper a 
$220 00 contract.” Our book will help any ad 
solicitor to secure a contract from some non-ad- 
ve ost pa shoe dealer in your town. Book sent, 
pens id, to any newspaper for $1.00. GEO. R. 

& CO., 48 South 9th St., Columbus, O. 


ADDRESSES. 

NVALUABLE to merchants and manufactur- 
ers. Complete list—1,667 names and addresses 
—of the Cuban school teachers who attended the 
Harvard University Summer school last August, 
where they learned American ways and to use 
American goods. These teachers represent the 
most intelligent and og ae of the Cuban 


ople. Price for the list, $5.cash with order. 
AL HOLLINGSWORTH, P.O. box 1835, Boston, 
Mas 


PRINTING I INKS. 


I UBER’S Printing Tnks ar are cheapest becau 
they are THE BEST. They have a wey, 
color and tone when printed that delights the 
eye and soothes the pocketbook. Waste no time 
with inks of st cheapness, but send a trial 
order, no matter how small, to be convinced. 
all colors, one quality—the best. Address 
z 


4% Sansom St., Philadel 
~~-o 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


) EST collection of r half- tone and line cuts for 
advertising in the world. Cat. 20c. SPAT- 
ULA PUB. CO., Boston. 


‘UTS of everything for advertising purposes, 
le, ; pp kts fare 2e. inch ; eneraving, l0c. 
MOK, 2526 Park Row Bidg., New York. 
[PUBLISHERS AND EDITORS—Don’t try to 
make your own cuts. Send photo and a dol- 
lar for our vest big half-tone. THE STANDARD 
ENGRAVING CO. (inc.), 7th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia. 





POSTAL CARDS BOUGHT. 
TNCANCELLED printed or addressed a7 
cards and stamps bought for cash. Meg 
MANUFACTURING CO., 614 Park Row Bidg.,N 





PRINTING M:z 4CHINERY—SECOND-HAND. 


CY .INDER PRESSES, jobbers,  semosnen Wash- 
ington hand presses, ete., thor hly_re- 
built. Write for prices. NEIL CAMPB LL CO., 

23 Beekman St., New York City. 








—— 
NEWSP- APERS Wi WANTED. 


Ae daily prop roposition in the Mid 

dle West--a Re; ‘_o rn daily in Michigan 
or nearby State. C.F. , Abington, Mass., 
Confidential Broker a pit in Newspaper 
Properties. 


—__ —_+o+—___—__- 
A LIVE NEWSPAPER MAN. 
; \ 7 ITH about $4,000 00 cash, can buy half interest 
ina N. EK. State sy ndicate of weeklies pay- 
ing big profits. Examine this proposition and 
realize the great field and business. C. F. DA- 


VID, Abington, Mass., Confidential Broker and 
Expert in Newspaper Ny 


———_0oe———— 
SIGNS, SHOW CARDS. 
\ USLIN Signery, Wurtsboro, N. Y., will hand- 
4 paint & mail U 1 or more | to 10 yd. signs. 
KF‘ IR Show R. ‘ard 
Window waptey, ene 
 Castete, go to 


705 
The only up to date show 34 ees in the U.S 
The largest of its kind in the world. 





————_+> 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, 


YRINTERS’ modern machinery, new and re- 
built. Type of the American Type Found- 
ers manufacture. Quality, not price. The best 
is none too good for yes. CONNER, FENDLER 
& CU., New York City 


T™= SIMPLEX 
ONE MAN 
ESETTER. 
The, simplest, most effective, most economi :al 
means of composition. Readily understood and 
operated by ordinary compositors. No expense 
for gas or metal. Using foundry type, the best 
typographical results are insured, and proofs are 
corrected without stopping machine for that 
purpose. U in 33 States fuse 7% cally pe 
pers and nearly 200 weeklies and semi-wee 
_Ressonabie price and easy terms of sale or 


ow rite us for € ae iinlonue at and a eal information. 


150 piakey St., New York. 
or 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


DV ERTISING solicitors make money with our 

“specials.” Particulars free. TRIBUNE 

PRINTI NG CO., Room 4, Tribune Bldg., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


[* you are thinking of buying a newspaper or 
other publishing business, suppose you sit 
right down and write me what you desire, what 
your qualifications are, and how much a 
you have available. It’s my business to fit 

ple’s requirements in this line; and I know o 20 
many available publications i am quite apt to 
name the ope whose owner is most anxious to 
sell. You see I am perfectly free and unbiased 
as between differen , for it is merely a 
matter of uniform Ruse, seat paid me by all 
sellers. E. P. HARRIS, 150 Nassan 8t., N. ¥. 


HIGH-CLASS New York City weekly publi- 
4 cation of national circulation and exten- 
sive possibilities, doing $22,000 worth of business, 
is obtainable at an attractive price. Paper now 
has only about 10,000 paid circulation, but is self- 
——— Without additional editorial and in- 
itial expenses the es should gain a large cir- 
culation and very lucrative advertising business. 
It isa ciean, dignified, widely and well known 
edgy oon and should make the right man a 
arge income, a satisfactory business and a fine 
property . The buyer should command at least 
15,000, have ability to handle large things and 
give sxood references. EMERSON P, HA 150 
assau St., New York. 
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PHOTO ENGRAVING. 








‘(HE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO.,, 61 Ann 
St., New York. 
2 
MAILING Me 1CHINES 
‘ ET the best, the Matchle s,of REV. A. DICK, 


X43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
-o 
ENGRAVIN 7 OU ‘TFITS. 
° WESEL MANUFACTURING CO., 
. 82 Fulton Street, New York, 
make everything for photo-e ngraving, stereo 
typing and electrotyping. Outfits a specialty. 
Cameras, screens and lenses 
or 


CHANCE FOR | REPORTERS. 


EY’ ERY city officer needs the MUNICIPAL JOUR 
4 NAL AND ENQUIRER, C. M. Palmer, proprie 

You as a newspaper man can make a week's 
salary by bringIng it to their attention. Write 
for particulars to the Business Manager, Postal 
Telegraph Building, New York. 





tor. 





CIGARS, 


Genuine hand 
leased custom 
THE 


| pik REC? from the factory. 

made, high -—- goods 
ers everywhe See what you'll sz 
HAMILTON C IGAR CO., Lane aster, Pa, 


] OBBE RS and retailers, ‘profit is yours. We 
° make cigars--you smoke them ; 50 cigars $3, 
NOADY CIGAR CO., 9% 





d. Money back if you don’t like them. El. 
W. 26th St., New York. 


———+or—__—__ 
INSTRUCTION. 
INOTYPE operating and mechs anism thor- 
4 oughly taught union printers. Write for 
terms. WASHING l!ON LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 610 


G Sst., Washington. D.C 


W' CAN TWACH YOU 
ADWRITING! 
Our graduates are 

no prev ious & xpe rienc 


making money, and with 
> are of our instruc- 








tion). Our mail course is perfect. Send for tree 
facts. PAGE-DAVIS ¢ 10. (Ine ), Suite 4, 167 Ad- 
ams St., Chicago. 

— +o 


MAIL ORDER. 


viet an ono” R papers, forniened. printed com. 
te, at low prices. TI PRINTING 
C oO. \ ae Tribune Bidg., powite: Hy Ky. 


¢ WAYS to mak 
9() “Silent Hetpe 
W ill send it to you fo 
DOMESTIC MFG. © »., 


QTA RT a mail-order branch to your business 
‘ It matters not whether you be the publisher 
of a newspaper, a shoemaker, druggist, store- 
keeper, or in uny other trade, a great oppor 
nity is now open, Send ten cents, stamps, for 
brochure of mail-order money making system 
Your money retarned if you don’t get geod 
times the value of a dime. SAWYER PUB. ¢ 
525 B, Temple Court, New York City. 





money. 





Our new book, 
; retails for $}. 
r $5 per 100. 
Minn. 








‘minne apolis, 





- ~~ 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, 
2 (VIN 
>= 500 25e. 
VICYCLES and t le wag’ns. Factory to buy- 
Jer. Write RO ADS! ER SHOPS, Camden, N. J. 
FrOR, the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 
] JOVES for your Easter window. 
Price » per dozen 
. FELSE pe AL & CO., 
154 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


PERPETUAL calendar, vest pocket size. 
inum, beautiful design, 








genuine Confederate money for only 
,HAS. D. BARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 








Alum- 
with ads in metal, 


photos, etc., to order. Finest ad novelty on earth. 
Sample, prices, ete., by mail lve. CALENDAR 
WATCH CO., Glasgow, Ky. 





Five hundred, with your ad. $5; one = 
or Wishout for 

rs, $7. housand. Samples 
FINK & SON, ‘ath & | Phi ig 





( " RK Paperoid Card Cases “ wear like leather.” 
gan 


d, $9. Less for more. 
ers and others 
mailed, 





al. 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 
STORE FIXTURES. 
RTISTIC display stands for your store attract 


4 customers. Write for catalogue. E DW ARD 
LEDGER & — 763 Broadway, New Yor’ 


——o— 
NEWSPAPER MAN—QUICK. 


a2 ‘ASH. — balance on 
83,000 ‘ buys the mg agority 


a 
p sine Massachusetts peoperacn. Monthly 14,000, 
eekly 2,400 circulation. C. YAVID, Abington, 
Mass., Confidential Broker ae Expert in News- 
paper Properties. 


easy ter 
interest in 





—teor— 
PREMIUMS. 
| OOM_ your circulation. Particulars 


SOUTHERN ART COMPANY, Room 4, 
Louisville, Ky. 





free. 
lrib- 
une Bidg., 


PELIABLE goods are trade builders. Thou 
\ sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
publishers and others from the foremost manu 
~ turing and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 
sincere Zo 700-p. ill’d list price catalogue 
free. 8. F. MYERS CO., 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


( UR circulation building pl ins are used and 
approved by leading dailies, weeklics and 


monthhes of the country. Business managers 
and circulation managers should write at once 
for details of our latest plan and offer, as we take 


Catalogue and particu 


only one daily per city. 
DOMINION COMPANY, 


lars sent free. THE 
Dept. D, Chicago. 
NY weekly, de ssirous of lat largely increasing its 
4 circulation by running a combination offer 
of its own paper coupled with a super! illus 
trated woman’s magazine (popular ind 
dress patiern supplements free every month), 
will be quoted a nominal figure for subscriptions 
—_ furnished with suitable cellutype of — 
« free of charge. — KE, BAKE 
N assau St., New York Cit 
a iiliieaceccan 
FOR SALE. 


VAYING society and literary poeenel, 3 50) ecir- 
culation, price $6,000, including job plant. 
Owner has other interests which demand his at 
tention, “ OPPORTUNITY,” Printers’ Ink 
{ H. SMITH, newspaper broker, Exriville 
4a, =6Tll., has many good offices for sale and 
wants more. In writing, if a buyer 
sources and wants—if a seller give particulars 


song 











state re- 


S7 50 BUYS weekly, independent, ten years 

established, good srrowing job patron- 
os > dissolve partnership. Pop. 800. Rich 
farm 1inz community. Address PAULY & 


HOUSEWORTH, Mason, O. 


Fok SALFE—A prosperous daily and weekly 
a oe thes r plant in Penns viva, 





nia. A splendid opportunity for two men, but 
n a enough for four. For details pre acres 
DEMO,” care Printers’ Ink. 
VOR SALE—Elee trotypes of complete pages 
9x14 inches, 4 columns to a page, brevier 
short stories, serial stories, household, 2” 
pages will be sol« a oo nig highest bidder. What’ll 


you give? “BAR ” care Printers’ Ink 


RARE BARGAIN—First-class country news- 
d paper for sale. 12 pages, all home print, in 
live town and county seat. Only paper in the 
coun y. Over 600 circulation. Price $1,000. \\e 
wish to devote our time to other business. Ad 
dress FALCON, St. George, Utah. 
apne 4 issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 

read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 


paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thing 








to do is toannounce your desire in a classified 

advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 

25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 

the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 

3t., New York. 

6 Nae largest and best equipped office in a city 
of 100,000 inhabitants, Three cylinder and 


two other presses, Empire type setting machin 
8 tons of modern type. Everything in first class 
order and all paid for. Also, if want«d, first- 
class case and pamphlet bindery, with modern 
equipment. Did cash business of $15,000 last year, 
witbout solicitation, among steady customers. 
Can easily be doubled. Sold because proprietor 
has other business and can no longer vive it his 
ae — atteation. Address “A,” care ‘rintc- 
nk. 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA 

‘HE GOLFER, Boston. 
in America. 

Nie GOLFER 

in America. 


Oldest golf publication 





. Oldest golf publication 





‘HE GOLFER, Boston. 
in America, 


PRE GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America, 


Oldest golf publication 


TT" GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 


in America, 


H ARDWARE DEALE ERS’, MAGAZINE, sam- 
ple copy 10 cents, New York City. 
I O reach mail-order buye rs at 10c. line, use 
AG<NTS’ GUIDE, Wilmington, Del. 
DVERTISING agents serving their Be 
é honestly, call up TOILETTES ; estab, 1881. 


TEWS, Tracy City, Tenn., Democratic ol 
4 only paper in Grundy Co., 800 circulation. 
& PECIAL PATHFINDER, Apr. 6, 50,000 proven. 
‘ 10c. line flat. Address PATHFINDER, D. C. 
ro reach mail order buyers, try PENNY MONTH 
LY ; 10c, a line; cire’n 25,000; “Youngstown, Vv. 
4( WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERP RISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 
7 YA OSTERNS WECKOBLAD, Worcester, Mass. 
Ist class Swedish w’kly cir’lat’g in N.E. States. 

















) EACH the best Southern farmers by planting 
\ youradsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashvilie, 
Tenn. Only 10c, a line, 


‘1, HE HOME, 10,000 monthly, 5 
line, flat rate. Samples free. 
Room 4, Louisville, Ky. 
\ NY persen advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


DVERTISERY’ GU IDE, New Market, N, J. 

d Circulation 5,000. sample free Mailed 

ccateahlld pean: 2c. Ad rate, lc. line. Close 24th. 

rec R¢ nd AN’S petade'g a is unique and snappy; only 

>. year ; read mE eos people. Try an ad; 

lie tack TROJAN'S NOTKC 3 NOTION, Jonesboro, N.C. 

IYRY SOUTHERN FIELD AND. AND FIRESIDE, Ashwood, 

Ga., for results. Circulation will soon reach 

the 1,000 mark; 7 cents per line, 75 cents per inch 

V IAN SUN, one of the leading weeklies of the 

Cherokee Nation. Ads in its columns at 

tract attention, WIii:KS & CHAPMAN, publish- 
ers, Vian, 


cents an agate 
Tribune Bldg., 











F you wish to reach the bottling trade of this 

country, advertise AMERICAN CARBONA- 
TOR AND BOTTLER, 67 Labesty St., New York. Es 
tablished in 1881. 

i iia oc FIVE word pevethesen om 
did mediums. Extra words tc < 
age. THE BUSINESS ENTERPRISE, THE EAK. 

NEST WORKER, Norwalk, 0. 








c. to 


F you want to reac ch the people on the Eastern 

Shore of Maryland, a‘ivertise in the EASTERN 

CHURCHMAN, Salisbury, Md. Brings results. Kn- 
ters the best homes. Read by the best people. 


»RISTOL (Fla.) FREE PRESS is a country 
wee kly with a circulation of 300 conies every 
week ; published at Bristol, the county seat of 
} ibe st County and in the center of avery fer. 
tile agricultural district. 


Te! BEE pays advertisers; best local pa 
Cherokee Nation. Contracts are ma 
_ t to three months’ trial. 
ubscription price $] ; 


rin 
6 sub- 
Rates on application. 
samples free. 


Fairland, Ind. Ter. 


THe WALTON TRIBUNE, Monroe, Ga., brings re- 

sults to advertisers. It covers a big county 

80 thoroughly that no other medium js neces- 

sary. Put the TRIBUNE on your list of Georgia 

weeklies and give it a trial. Write for sworn cir- 
culation statement, rates and sample copies. 


[TRE COURIER, Clark, So. Dak., is published 
at the county seat of (lark ( ‘ounty (popula 

tion 16,000), one of the best counties in the State, 

which is receiving a large immigration this year. 

Every man in Clark County knows of the Cour- 

TER, and most of them re: nad it and pay for it. No 

other paper in the county is read by so many 
pople. 
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‘HE Wrightsville TetecrapPn is the only all 
home print poespante published in the 
eastern section of York Co. It covers the richest 
section of Pennsylvania and goes into the homes 
of well-to-do farmers every wee It carries 
eighteen to twenty columns of adve rtising. For 
ries address TH TkLEGRAPH PUB. CO., 
Wrightsville, Pa. 
FFIDAVIT—I, FE. P. Boyle, publisher of the 
4 Houston WEEKLY TIMES, being duly sworn, 
say that the average number of copies each 
issue printed and circulated since January 1, 1900, 
of the paper, has been 1,408. E. P. BOYLE, Pub- 
lisher. Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 
lith day of January, 191. 8. E. Tracy, Notary 
Public in and for Harris County, Tex. 


Ts DAILY HERALD, “published at Shelby, 
Ohio, is_a bright paper. It is printed 
in one of the most progressive towns of 
6,000 in the State of Ohio. The weekly REPUs- 
LIcAN is also published in connection with 
the HERALD, and advertisers are given the 
benefit of one price for both papers.  Ad- 
— THE HERALD PRINTING CO., Shelby, 
Ohio. 


[HE HUB, Attica, Ohio, published every Wed- 

nesday. Largest circulation of any paper 
ever printed in Attica. THE HvB is a clean, 
readable newspaper, and is read by all classes of 
citizens. Itis reliable and covers its field thor 
oughly. !t reaches the farmers and workers in 
the factories of this section. No advertiser 
should overlook the HuB when covering this ter- 
ritory. Advertising rates and sample copies sent 
on application. 


i. CIRCULATION Pointer, This is to certify, 

that for the four publication days in Janu 
ary, 1901, the aggregate mailed we ight of the two 
weekly newspapers, entered at the San Angelo, 
Texas, postoffice. was 1,296 pounds, of which the 
San Angelo STANDARD mailed 951 = J. a. 
MURPHY, Proprietor San Angelo STANDARD. 
Sworn aud subscribed to before me this l4th day 
of February, 1901, Felix Probemdt, Notary Public 
in and for Tom Green County, Texas. 


"ae BESSEMER WORKMAN is a Democratic 

weekly, circulation 1,160, official organ of 
the city of Bessemer, population 8,718, the fifth 
largest city in the State. A live paper in a live 
community. Publishes all ordinances and reports 








of city administration. Has had a continuous 
and steady growth from its birth, and is still 
growi Its readers are buyers. Sample copies 


and advertising rates on application. 
WORKMAN PUB. CO. (inc.), Bessemer, Ala. 


* [HECOUNTRY POSTMASTER, a monthly mag- 

azine advocating postal savings banks and 
rural free delivery, circulates in every State in 
the Union and all branches of the mail service. 
Excellent advertising medium. Price $1 a year, 
including free copy of ‘Four Years In a Country 
Postoffice,” or “* p -ractical Points for Postoffice 
ns ” —— of Re for the asking. 

. LAWSON, P. Kditor, 
Bétinghan, Llinois. 








ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


66 PLEASE send me your booklet.” This 

request will bring full information about 
our New Rotary addressing machine. Hand 
work and every other nuisance of the old meth- 
oases > a F. D. BELKNAP, 290 Broadway, 





\ ’ALLACE’S Addressing Machine. No type 

used, more than 50 per cent saved over 
handwriting. Addresses oe like typewriting 
directly on wrappers. No labels to come off. 
PRINTERS’ INK uses it; so does Cosmopolitan 
Mag., Butterick Pub. Co., ac E. Ellis Co., Popular 
Fashions, A. D. Porter 

VALLACE & Cu., 10 w arren St., New York. 





or 
NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


CASH buys quite a weekly and job 
$1 3000 business in Ohio. 1 seldom have 
such an opportunity. 

$1,900 buysa good weekly proposition in Ore- 
gon. $900 or more down 

$2,800 buys a good Republican weekly in Ohio. 
Reasonable terms. 

$4,000 buys a reliable weekly in New York State 
paying $2, 00a year. $2,500 cash required. 

ee six other ads of mine in these columns 

Those who have reliable properties eee and 
would-be pare rs of same, all connect wit 

Gc F. VID, Abington, Mass., C onfidential 
Broker a: - ixpert in Newspaper P roperties. 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 
\v* WOODHODSE, JR., Trenton, N. J., 
not believe in too smart advertising. 
»ETAILERS, add a mail order a 
\ GEO. R. CRAW, Box 502, Cincinnati, 
oo R original ads “for o% to new customers, 
‘ash with order. F.B 4 B. W ILSON, Kenton, 0. 
ED SCARBORO, writer « r of forceful advertis- 
¢) ing. Request estimates. 20 Morton St., Bklyn. 


\ ELVILLE E. TRUX, Hartford, Conn., writer 
“ illustrator, printer. Fine booklets specialty. 











(CLOTHIERS Don’t fail to read Kessler’s dis- 
play advertisement on page 74 this issue. It 
means money to you. 
ILLUSTRATE advertising matter and I write 
it too, and people say I do it well. C. DAN 
HELM, 111 Nassau St., New York. 


G {OOD advertising, well pri: ted —‘the kind that 
pays’”’—that applies to my ads, booklets, 
folders, inserts and store papers. WALTER J. 


DRAP ER, Fulton, N. 


SPECIALLY designed nameplate will make 

your = tick out. Drawing and plate, 

single col., double ecol., #2. THE ILLU s: 
TRATOKS, g ti 7 Broadway, N. Y. 


=; ACK THE JINGLER’S ” best of fads 
Is writing rhyming business ads, 
Of pith and point, for every use. 
His New York address is 10 Spruce. 















| ee services cost $4a month, one ad a week, 
Gepy for 4page booklet +: advice any 

bus. subject Ea 4 trial ads $2. My booklet for 

stamp. H. B. WI ILBER, Times, Pittsburg, Pa. 


GOOD joke Is an advertisement—when quot- 
Fs ed. i originate the right kind. Would 
contribute TT humor (weekly), with cuts 
for same. “ HUMORIST,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


A , te FOR 
L TERS. 
Hundreds of y .. ph “ who clerk in progres- 
sive stores, and who work on newspapers and in 
job printing offices, are good advertisement 
vrite 


any of them make a little extra money with 
the pen. But not one in a hundred makes one- 
tenth as much as he could easily make if he knew 
just how to build i a full fledged advertising 
actin and gradually extend it over the whole 
country. 

Again, the man in a small place finds that the 
advertising men in the great cities have dozens 
of advantages over him. 

On the other hand, the adwriter who has the 
advantages of a great city finds, as soon as he 
tries to build upa far-reaching business, that he 
at first builds up his expense account faster than 
the returns warrant. 

Asaresult of more than ten years’ practical 
experience I have worked outa thoroug ily com- 
plete and practical plan whereby any bright and 
enterprising adwriter can start a profitable 
business and extend it throughout the country 
without giving up his present position. 

If I had possessed my present knowledge ten 
years ago, when I was on a small salary in a 
small town, I could have developed an income of 
one hundred dollars a week in the course of a 
few months. Andthe field is much better now, 
asso many more merchants pe pach the ad. 
or and the necessity of aggressive pub- 

icity 

My plan can be used by any adwriter in any 
town or city, as it ¢ ompletely overcomes all the 
disadvantage: s of being in a small place, and it 

avoids the large expense account that has gener- 
ally stood in the way of build ng up a large 
business 

The plan will enable one to launch the business 
immediately and without doing anything 
biindly. 

I will send the complete plan on receipt of two 
dollars ($2), and Iam sure it will be the biggest 
two dollars’ worth you ever bought 

In ordering, state your line of work, tell what 
adwriting experience you have had, and state i 
yeu intend to move to one of the larger cities 
when your income warrants it. 

| reserve the right to withdraw this offer at 
any time without notice 

HOLLIS CORBIN, 
Specialist in Advertising, 

253 Broadway, 

New York City. 








NEW ads attract new , People. 7 pales, M. 
4 H. PETERSON, P. 0. Box 231, Buffalo, » fi 


GP ECIALIST on store papers, folders, book 

lets. Specime _ hed a Copy for 8 
page booklet $5 a ads prepared at 
from $1 to #4#a mh. N ALTER - DRAPER, 
Fulton, N. Y. 


DESIGN all kinds of advertising. My two- 
inch mortised cuts are unique and catchy 
Save your space a give best results. Write me 
what you want B. PERKLNS, 33 Globe Build- 
ing, Boston, ey 
AUNCHIING a new business ? Whether it wi! 
4 bean ocean liner ora catbons may depend 
on the advertising. Let us start you right 
SNYDER & JOHNSON, Advertising Writers and 
Agents, Woman's Temple, Chicago. 


DVERTISING matter of all kinds prepared 
J for publication; suitable designs suggested 
and directions given for display to printer. Send 
50c. for specimen of work. Twenty years’ expe- 
rience. GEO. ROGERS, Le amington, Ont. 


YERSONAL instruction in advertising, writing 
and management course covers fifty-two 
topics as follows: Adwriting, printing and dis- 
play; designing and engraving, office systems, 
follow- -up systems, and advertising manageme nt. 
I do not take more than 50 students. 
ELMO LEWIS, 518 W alnut t St., Phila. 
Sg strategise your campaign of publicity, to 
grasp your advertising en masse, to elimi- 
nate losing methods, to invent new styles, to 
devise powerful effects, to double your prestige, 
to expand your business, to make you money, 
that is originating. CLIFDEN WILD. the Orig: 
inator, General Advertising Counsel, 403 Western 
Bank Note Bidg., Chicago 


MAKE specialty of w writing ads for retail 

clothie | am thoroughly fitted. by twelve 
years’ practical experience in the clothing trade 
seven years as an advertising man, to do 
ive work. At small cost to you I can not 
only relieve you of all trouble in preparing your 
ads, but make them eee o more sg ge tive and 
more profitable. As a trial offer, I will write 
four ads expressly for 2 x. for $1, cash 
with order. Specify goods and prices you wish 
emphasized. L.G. QUACKENBUSH, Oneida, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN 
ADVERTISER 


$2 per year. Established 1886. 











For Better Advertising and More of It 
3y the American Advertiser Co. 
William Clark, Publisher. 


Deut, N. Y., March 2, rgor. 
Printers’ Ink, New York: 

GENTLEMEN—Some weeks ago you wrote us 
and asked us what returns we had received 
from advertising in your PrinTERs’ Inx. 

We wrote you unfavorably. 

It would have been better that we had wait- 
ed until your publication got to working. We 
take pleasure in stating that on a $1.50 ex- 
penditure for advertising in your classified 
columns we sold 16 copies of “ Just Ads” at 
$1 per copy. 

It is a strange thing, but we received three 
times as many replies asking for ‘* Just Ads,” 
in return for $1, than we did to one about free 

samples of our journs al. 

We inclose you check to cover your last 
a aay 

Ve hi ave no hesitancy im saying that Print 
ERs’ ‘ane is an excellent advertising medium, 
and we herewith inclose copy for other ads, to 
show that we believe in it. 


Respectfully, 
AMERICAN ADVERTISER 
Per W. B. P. 








— —— 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


Printing .- 


Retailers 


ANY retail businesse men are 
ambitious to have chic and 
dash in their stationery. 

For such the Printers’ Ink 
Press is the very place to send 
their orders to. Printers’ Ink 
Press prints catalogues, book- 
lets, leaflets, circulars—in fact 
all kinds of plain, tasty, neat 
business printing—printing 
which has a special value from 

the standpoint of advertising. 

The choice of paper and ink—the har- 
monious blending of both—an original and 
striking selection and arrangement of type 
and illustrations are details which make a 
world of difference in printingdom and to 
which the Printers’ Ink Press attends with 
just such care as every individual order 
requires. 

The charges are only slightly higher 
than careless printing costs elsewhere. 

Orders filled for any place within the 
United States and Canada. Send a trial 
order however small. 


Printers’ InK Press 


10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 

















DEPARTMENT OF SALES 
NEW YORK DIVISION 


TOM T.WALLER 






Business Manager, 


N.Y¥.Journal and “Tt 


Nw Y 





| 
Dear Sir: | 


It is with pleasure |tha 


a sufficient quantity of~ourig 






duce 1,250,000 copies of youl co 
will have immediate and very 
accept our thanks. 


Very trvpy 








PRINTERS’ INK. 











\dvé.jiser, 


Mw York City. 





| 


eure |that we acknowledge your order for 


ounfhigh grade Russell Book paper to pro- 





f youl] coming Easter edition. The order 


reful attention and for same please 


Manager, Eastern News Division. 








} 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
tar Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 


copy. Subscription price, five dollars a year, 
in advance. Six dollars a hundred. No back 
numbers. 


tr Being printed from plates, it is always pos 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 
"Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
applic ‘ation, obtain special confidential terms. 
tz It any person who has not paid for it is re- 
cciving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
ubseribed in his name, Every paper is stopped 
.. the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES . 
Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words tothe line; pearl measure; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. #100a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W.‘ ears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


‘NEW YORK, MARCH 13, 1901. 


AN observer says that ads of 
dentists are as a rule unattractive 
and some positively offensive. 


PurHAM & Durr, of Phil« Jel- 
phia, call their cigars the ‘Huck- 
leberry Finn Cigar.” This sug- 
gests the idea that the names of 
characters in popular novels may 
make excellent names for cigars 
or cigarettes—or anything else, 
maybe. 








THERE is probably in every store 
at least one employee with a latent 
ability to write good ads if the 
incentive to show the ability were 
made an object by the firm. To 
present to ambitious clerks a year- 
ly subscription of PRINTERS’ INK 
would probably prove of benefit 
to both. 


THE Clothiers’ 
ers’ Weekly, of New 
prints each week a department 
called “Clever Sayings by Adver- 
tisers,” which is brimful of excel- 
lent expressions and catch phrases 
that have been used by clothier ad- 
vertisers all over the country. The 
department is a star in the adver- 
tising firmament. 


In the March 
(New York) Allan Forman, of 
the Journalist, has an article on 
“What Will Become of the News- 
paper Editorial?’ He believes it 
will constantly grow of less and 
less importance, until eventually, 
perhaps, it will be as little looked 
at as Mr. Forman’s literary pro- 
ductions are at the present day. 





and Haberdash- 


York City, 





Metropolitan 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


It is said that the newest ad 
writer’s letter head reads: “Frank 
Foster, Advertising Crank, 1 
Madison Square, New York City.” 


KAUFFMANN, of the 
(D. C.) Star, is pres 
ident of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, Frank B 
Noyes, of the Star, is president of 
the Associated Press. A_ small 
boy, son of an editor, once thought 
the national Capitol an asylum for 
men who could not get places on 
the Star. His estimate of the 
comparative value of positions 
may not be very much astray. 


S HH. 
Washington 





Mr. Emerson De Puy, an ad 
writer of Des Moines, Iowa, sends 
a card to local advertisers stating 
that if they will “pull the string 
he will send a good-looking young 
man or a pretty girl to figure with 
the advertiser.” He prints a pic 
ture of the girl and underneath it 
the words, “This is the pretty 
girl.” The temptation of the re 
cipient to send for the girl even 
if he has no order for adwriting 
to place must be very strong. 


THE word “publicity” is at 
present so widely used a synonym 
for the word “advertising” that 
the assumption probably has aris 
en that the two mean exactly the 
same. Such is not the case. “Pub 
licity’”’ used alone may mean fame 
or notoriety well as advertis 
ing; in fact, it is necessary to 
predicate to indicate the kind of 
publicity in mind. In other words 
while all advertising is necessarily 
publicity, publicity need not be 
advertising at all. 


as 


Despite the “ethics of the pri 
fession,” there are ways in which 
doctors may advertise to an un 
limited extent. A Chicago physi 
cian recently inserted want ads 
requesting persons who had been 
poisoned by indelible pencils or 
analine dyes to call at his office in 





the interests of science. Every 
daily in Chicago printed a story 
about him the following day, for 
the doctor’s want ad was new 
and news must be printed ever 
though it advertise to the extent 


of millions. 
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A SMALL territory saturated 
with advertising is likely to prove 
more profitable than a large one 
upon which only a thin veneer of 
advertising has been placed. 


WyMaAn’'s”~ Automatic Lunch 
Buffet on Washington street, Bos- 
ton, makes a practice of giving a 
copy of a morning paper to each 
customer, every day, and every 
Wednesday gives a novel souvenir 
to customers throughout the day. 
Among the souvenirs were boxes 
of candy, photos of Queen Vic- 
toria, art portfolios, and on St. 
Valentine’s day hand-painted val- 
entines of unique design were giv- 
en out. The Castle Square is an- 
other place where patrons receive 
souvenirs. Every Wednesday, at 
the matinee, ladies receive a box 
of chocolate bonbons. 


Porteta & Co., man- 

the Puerto Rican 
five-cent cigar, have arranged 
with their distributors, Howard 
W. Spurr & Co., Boston, to fur- 
nish every dealer with a box of 
twenty-five cigars extra for free 
distribution to his customers and 
thus bring the brand to the atten- 
tion of smokers. The same thing 
has been done by the manufactur- 
ers of the “Big Brother,” a cigar- 
ro of Cuban manufacture, with 
the difference that each sample is 
inclosed in a pasteboard box, lit- 
erally “coming one in a_ box,” 
with the trademark, a Cuban flag, 
in colors, printed on it. 


RUENBADO, 
ufacturers of 


A Printers’ INK exchange re- 
lates that as a means of advertis- 
ing, John H. Ahrens, proprietor 
of a department store in Sterling, 
Ill., lately threw old goods valued 
at $200 out of his window to make 
room for new ones. The goods 
consisted of urderwear, shirts, 
overalls, shirt waists, stockings, 
shoes, rubbers, gloves, mittens, 
men’s hosiery and other articles. 
There were several hundred, peo- 
ple in the street to catch the ar- 
ticles thrown out and traffic on 
the thoroughfare was necessarily 
suspended. Policemen had _ to 
drive the Oliver Twists away who 
wanted more after the windows 
had been closed. 


THE public prints have come to 
be the greatest factor in present 
day business success. 





Dr. 


Lone SuMy Tookige, an 
Americanized Chinaman, issues 
each month at Rockport, Ind., an 


which he 
It is quite 


amusing little journal 
calls Tookie’s Lyceum. 
Oriental in its style. The Febru- 
ary issue contains the following 
little gem: 

Printers’ Ink, of New York, the old 
reliable mamma of newspaperdom, is 
seeking a name which means an adver- 
tised article. We respectfully suggest 
Inkprinted, because it gives honor to 


PRINTERS’ INK when you revert it and 
make d to rs. Besides, it upholds the 
wants nicely. Mamma, if you notice 


this send your kiss. 





To the Sunday School Times 
(Philadelphia) of Feb. 23, Mr. 
Robert C. Ogden contributes an 
article on “Integrity in the Busi- 
ness World,” the gist of which 
may be gathered from the para- 
graph from it that follows: 

The average 
not a fool. 
expediency, 
upon 


American businessman is 
Even upon the low level of 
he knows that success waits 
energy. industrv, intelligence, 
when vitalized by honesty. He knows 
that the successiul reversal of this is 
exceedingly rare. He knows that com- 
mercial standards were never before so 
high in determining financial standing 
and in deciding upon all business meth- 
ods. He knows that the world is great- 
er than himself as an individual, and 
that it would be folly to put dishonest 
plans for his own gain against the solid 
position of the business world. 
penne 


Mr. C. E. Gauss, of Marshall, 
Mich., prepares a remedy which 
he calls Gauss’ Catarrh Tablets, 
and which is designed to cure 
catarrh, not as a local disease or 
cold in the head, but a lowering 
of the vitality in other parts of 
the body, forcing into the respira- 
tory apparatus a degree of tem- 
perature that amounts to inflam- 
mation—in short, a disease of the 
central nervous system. To bat- 
tle against the popular belief that 
catarrh is an illness of the nose 
requires good arguments, and Mr. 
Gauss has prepared advertising 
literature of most convincing 
character. His letter, his booklet 
and his testimonials all bear the 
impress of an advertiser who 
knows what he wishes to say, and 
how to say it. 
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A. A. Devore & Son, Chicago 
tailors, use a theater programme 
page to tabulate the precise coat, 
waistcoat, trousers, hat, tie, shirt, 
collar, cuffs, shoes, gloves and 
jewelry that a well-dressed man 
may safely wear at different social 
functions. 





TALKING about what has been 
accomplished in preserving the 
Palisades, the Billboard (Cincin- 
nati, O.) makes the following in- 
teresting—and perhaps amusing— 
suggestion : 

Now the blasting has been stopped 
and will not be resumed. The owners 
have agreed to sell the property; the 
Palisades Commissioners have secured 
from private citizens money enough to 
buy it. Now all that is necessary is for 
the New York and New Jersey legisla 
tures to appropriate money to build a 
driveway and an interstate park, and 
the Palisades and their neighborhood 
will become a splendid public possession 
for all time. It is a fine triumph of 
good sense and public spirit. 

How far! how very, very far super- 
ior to the usual plan adopted in cru- 
sades against the billboards. Harassing 
legislation profits no one. It only en- 
genders bitterness. Hark! ve aesthetes. 
Go you and do likewise. When a bill- 
board offends thee, dig it up and buy 
the ground on which it is located or for- 
ever hold your peace. 


In Printers’ INK of February 
20 the observation was made that 
the Little Schoolmaster is now 
contemplating the awarding of a 
sixth sugar bow] to the best trade 
paper—the one that, taken all in 
all, best serves its purpose as a 


medium for communicating with 
a specified class. The remark that 
perhaps Printers’ INK _ itself 


might be a competitor brought out 
the sorrowful acknowledgment 
that the Little Schoolmaster does 
not consider itself the best class 
paper—not yet. In looking over 
the field, however, it begins to ap- 
pear that Printers’ INK is not as 
poor a specimen of trade papers 
as it was first inclined to think it- 
self. Printers’ INK asks its read- 
ers to designate the trade or class 
paper they think the best. It can- 
not fail to be interesting to know 
that there actually is one class pa- 
per somewhere that is really ex- 
cellent. The discussion is an in- 
teresting one, and one yes at 
least should secure a good adver- 
tisement out of it. 
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ABOLISHING obsolete ethics in 
certain professions which prohibit 
advertising and establishing a 
code of ethics within advertising 
itself would be two profitable and 
elevating evolutions. 

IT is said that one of Chicago's 
smallest advertisers is a Jew who 
writes his own copy for the reason 
that no expert has ever been able 
to turn out matter that will fit his 
somewhat peculiar ideas of a good 
ad. Periodically he is canvassed 
by professionals, and almost every 
writer in the city, good and bad, 
has made an effort to get his busi 
ness. Recently a newcomer in the 
field got permission to submit a 
sample of work, After a day's 
hard thought he placed the result 
before the critical client—a really 
strong, clear four-inch clothing 
ad. The Hebrew read the type 
written copy over with consider- 
able deliberation and _ pondered 
deeply while the expert awaited 
his verdict. At last he said: “Vell, 
it iss nod so bad; nod so very bad; 
yet—I haf seen every von off dese 
vords used pefore.”’ 





THE Kolnische Zeitung, refer 
ring to the misunderstandings 
that have occurred during the last 
few years between England and 
Germany, says: “If people over 
here and over there wish to be 
honest, they must admit that in 
the frequent quarrels of the last 
few years there was nothing so 
severing as ink and printers’ ink.” 
We note that the last two words 
are not printed with caps, so we 
do not regard it as a reflection on 
the Little Schoolmaster, which 
acts as a cementing force, and not 
as a separatine one. There can 
be few foreign countries or Brit- 
ish colonies into which Printers’ 
INK does not go to teach business 
men how to secure more business 
by up-to-date and intelligent meth 
ods.. There are, however, in 
numerable advertisers everywhere 
whose advertising needs improve 
ment, because they have never 
gripped the real principles of pub 
licity, and we are amazed that the 
circulation of Printers’ INK does 
not double itself every year. 
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GUARANTEED CIRCULATION RATINGS. 


From 1888 to 1896, inclusive, a period of nine years, the accuracy 
of circulation ratings in the American Newspaper Directory was 
guaranteed by its publishers 

TRI BUNE; every day (morning and | and a reward of $100 was 
evening editions) except Sunday evening, 4 » firs are 7 
and, FARMERS’ TRIBUNE, twice-s. paid to the first person who 
week, Tuesdays end Fridays; | republican; roved that a circulation rat- 
da elg. 0 sixteen, Sunda rty-two to 4 . > ~ 
forty, twice-a-week eight ~ A. 18x24; sub- ing, in actual figures based 
serie 0, teehee teen og | — 28, a upon a statement received 
da .50, twice-a-w 3 Th s = 
Gay stage het oy ede; | from its publisher, was not 
Circulation—Daily: Actual average for | true as given. This system of 

506) 2. 10, 40.633 75° | Suarantee was discontinued in 

GUAR 1898, 3.0 5'2857 ; for 18,49, 086; 1897, after between three and 

retey £07 190, 55,102, four thousand dollars had 

TEED Sunday: In 1895, E. In 1895, P : - 

aa «C«E:«.sIn_1897,Y. 10 18%,C. I: | been paid out in forfeits, be- 

1900, 29,36 1899, yC. Actual average for | cause nine years of experi- 
Twice-a- week: In 1895. G. In 188... In ment had made it plain that 
Le for 1900, 37,613. 4%“o" | newspaper publishers were 
¢@- The absolute correctness of the latest not lispose: to countenance 
circulation rating accorded the daily Tri- the Directory in its efforts and 
buneis guaranteed by the publishers of the were positively opposed to 


American Newspaper Directory, who will them. Even those newspaper 
at 





pay one hundred dollars to the first person - ‘ 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. | Men who sent in figures t 
Publisher's announcement.—The figures as | Were guaranteed appeared as 
ent pm eal pont a general thing to feel as 
printed (press count) less | though freed from a night- 
papers spoiled in print: | mare after the guaranty was 
Thectroulationasgiven, | withdrawn. On the other 
gg —— hand, however, there has 
plete and perfect Dairy | since appeared a class of pub- 
TriBUNEs printed for the | jishers (small in number) who 
year ending Dec. 81, 1900. 
Any advertiser desiring | have expressed a desire for 
to know jhe distribution | the resumption of the guar- 
in the city andoutof the | anty system, and their will- 
, city a comets: | ingness to assume a share of 
write for our monthly circulation statement, | the burden it entails. After 
a ee oe ee | due consideration of the ap- 
plications of these, the editor 
of the Directory has renewed the guaranty, and attached a dis- 
iinguishing mark and a guaranty clause in the case of every 
circulation rating based upon a satisfactory statement, provided 
the said statement is accompanied by a deposit of one hundred 
dollars in actual cash, to be held indefinitely by the Directory 
publisher—the guaranty to be continued year after year, so long 
as it is desired, or until the correctness of the rating has been 
successfully assailed. The publishers of the American Newspa- 
per Directory have often expressed the opinion that not one 
newspaper man in the United States could be found who would for 
one moment hesitate to kill the American Newspaper Directory if 
he had the power and could exercise it in the duck, The position of 
the Directory publishers on this point has, however, been somewhat 
shaken of late by receiving several responses to the guaranty offer 
made to papers accorded a circulation rating in actual figures in the 
Directory. ‘I’bese responses are equivalent to subscriptions sustain- 
ing the work of the Directory, and indicate a change of attitude on 
the part of some (avery few) of the leading papers of the country. It 
is gratifying to note that, after thirty-three years of effort to aid 
honest newspapers and discourage the circulation liar, the Directory 
publishers are, in the fourth decade of their work, actually receiving 
some substantial encouragement and aid (however small) from men 
who conduct the best class of newspapers and make a practice of 
letting their actual issues be known. Correspondence on this sub- 
ject may be addressed to Gro. P. ROWELL & Co., Publishers of the 
American Newspaper Directory, No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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IN advertising a remedy it 
should not be overlooked to in- 
corporate in every ad one or two 
points of abstract facts that have 
an educational character. 





To advertise its “silver anni- 
versary,”’ Wanamaker’s took pages 
in New York and Philadelphia 
papers, and introduced its list of 
bargains by the following pretace: 

In March, 1876, there was established 
in Philadelphia a new kind of a stere. 
Old trade traditions were cut loose; and 

e id-as which had been evolved dur- 
ing fifteen years of successful selling 
of men’s and boys’ clothes were applied 
with many entirely new ones to the 
broadest selling of merchandise then 
known in America. 

The history of Wanamaker’s is now 
national history, and has come within 
the last five years to include New York, 
where the Wanamaker ideas of mer- 
chandising have met with marvelous fa- 
vor. Broader principles than had pre- 
viously been known were the founda- 
tion of our enterprise. Testimony to 
the wisdom of the liberal policy then 
begun appears in our two unmatched 
retail stores. Twenty-five years of prog- 
ress without pause have marked the 
growth of our sales until our store in 
the Quaker City is conceded to lead the 
retail business of the country, with our 
New York store a close second. 


Except three pages of its cover, 
the Forum for March does not 
contain a line of advertising. This 
illustrates that experienced adwrit- 
ers begin to comprehend that there 
is no price at which periodicals of 
comparatively small circulation 
can be used with profit for adver- 
tising purposes. To pay $500 for 
a page in Munsey’s Magazine with 
its 500,000 circulation seems dear 
enough, but in comparison a page 
in the Forum for $10 would not 
be cheap. The cost of setting type, 
preparing the illustrations, making 
the electrotype, conducting the 
correspondence, checking the in- 
sertion and paying the bill, if 
amounting to a tenth of one per 
cent, in the case of Munsey’s will 
count up fully ninety-nine per cent 
of the value of the advertising in 
the Forum. It may be asserted 
that each periodical has its own 


peculiar element of value. One 
has wide distribution, the other 
choice selection of readers. Yes, 


this may be asserted, but the ad- 
vertiser who listens and is influ- 
enced is fooled. 


THE latest ‘‘ Printers’ INK 
baby” is called Modern Advertis 
ing, and is published monthly at 
9 Fleet street, London, E. C., En 
gland, by Hugh Macley, at 3d. per 
copy or 4s. per annum, post free. 
It quotes quite some interesting 
matter from PrINTERS’ INK, but 
that is not the only readable ar 
ticles it contains. 


A CIGARMAKER of Leominster, 
Mass., who conceived the idea of 
naming one of his brands after 
Mrs. Nation, on account of the 
prominent position which _ that 
lady now occupies in the public 
mind, and who wrote to Mrs. Na- 
tion, asking her consent to such a 
step, will not carry out his plan. 
A postal card from that lady 
makes known her disapproval of 
the cigarmaker’s idea. The com- 
munication is as follows: 


If any one should dare to put my 
name as a brand to a death-dealing, 
hellish cigar, I would make him pay 


dearly for it. 
(Signed.) 
Topeka, Kan., in jail, 


CARRIE NATION. 
Feb. 21. 


A WHOLE lot of people who 
have examined the maps recently 
appearing in Printers’ INK show 
ing all the places in the United 
States where papers are published 
that have average circulations ex- 
ceeding 1,000 copies, are sending 
in letters stating that in this town 
and that town not mentioned on 
the map, there is a paper that does 
print more than 1,000 copies, or 
ought to, and these people inno- 
cently demand that in considera- 
tion of the alleged information 
and a promise made by the Little 
Schoolmaster, that their names 
shall be put on the mailing list of 
PrINTERS’ INK for a free subscrip- 
tion for the period of a ful! year 
If these good people will, one 
and all, turn to the offer to which 
they refer, they will observe that 
it was made for the discovery of 
a place that really does issue a 
paper with 1,000 circulation or 
over, and not for the specifying 
of a place where there might be 
a publisher who is willing to as- 
sert that he has as much as 1,000 
circulation. There is often a dif- 
ference between assertion and 
fact. 
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THREE ministers advertise in 


Beverly, Mass. We mean use 
space regularly for which they 
pay. 





HEINz’s electrically illuminated 
sign at the junction of Broadway 
and Fifth avenue will soon have 
to come down. This sign is prob- 
ably the largest advertising dis- 
play of its kind in the country and 
it will be missed from its now 
prominent and familiar position. 
The owners of the “‘flatiron,” as 
the triangular plot at Broadway, 
Fifth avenue, Twenty-third and 
Twenty-second street, is known, 
have sold the site and a twenty- 
five story office building will be 
erected there. The present build- 
ings are to be removed by Octo- 
ber next. The Heinz sign is said 
to cost $25,000 yearly. 


Mr. A. Maurice Low has an ar- 
ticle in the March Forum, on 
“Tabloid Journalism,” in which 
he deals with its causes and ef- 
fects. He calls Mr. Harmsworth 
the P. T. Barnum of England. 
Education in England, according 
to the writer, had succeeded in 
turning out every year an ever- 
increasing host of half-baked scio- 
lists of both sexes. The board 
schools, the acts of Parliaments, 
and the ever zealous educational 
officers had enabled these to get 
hold of a smattering; and with 
the “Three R’s” they acquired 
something that had not been pro- 
vided for by Parliament or boards 
of education. Crude, immature, 
raw and unable to assimilate the 
little knowledge which had been 
furnished to them, the result of 
education, in nine cases out of ten, 
was to give the people a vague 
longing for something they could 
not define or express. They want- 
ed to be amused or entertained. 
Mr. Harmsworth gave London 
Answers, and that was precisely 
what it wanted. From the weekly 
Answers to the Daily Mail was a 
short step. The writer thinks 
that the effect of tabloid journal- 
ism is distinctly bad, in that it 
destroys the taste for more serious 
reading. Whatever the individual 
opinion may be, Mr. Low’s article 
Is quite interesting. 
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PRINTERS’ INK expects a new 
baby soon. If it comes it will ar- 
rive from the office of the Los An- 
geles (Cal.) Daily Herald and be 
called the Herald’s Horn. 


Ir the ridiculous measure of 
New York Assemblyman Wau 
hope Lynn providing for big type 
had become a law, it might have 
become necessary to tell of the 
Hon. Wauhope Lynn’s freaks in 
the tremendous type used on the 





front page of the New York 
Evening Journal. 
A GOOD BOOKLET. 
Office of 


Meyer & Company, 
Tailors for the Trade, 
Market and Quincy Streets, 
Curcaco, I[ll., Feb. 14, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am sending you by mail under sep- 
arate cover our latest booklet. 

I have been a reader of PRINTERS’ 
Ink for a long time, and have gained 
a great deal of valuable information 
from your publication. 

Yours sincerely, 


Epwin 5S. Karns, 
Adv. Mgr. Meyer & Co. 
Mr. Karns incloses a_ pretty 


booklet named “A Profitable Tale 
Briefly Told.” Printers’ INK’s 
critic says the “booklet is well 
written, well printed and sets forth 
strongly some of the important 
points which ought to make the 
advertising of custom tailoring by 
mail profitable. It speaks of sys- 
tem and facilities, dwells upon 
workmanship, styles, trimmings, 
fit and prices, and gives one alto- 
gether a clear, pleasant impres- 
sion. Of the advertising depart- 
ment of the firm the following 
remarks are made: ‘Our advertis- 
ing department is one of the most 
important features of our business. 
We endeavor to assist our agents 
as much as possible in making 
sales by furnishing them with a 
liberal supply of attractive adver- 
tising matter.’’’ The booklet also 
contains interesting tables of pro- 
portionate measures and a table of 
dress rules of the modern man. 
It has a cover that serves also as 
an envelope, and a_ perforated 
overlap constitutes a private mail- 
ing card with printed matter on 
the reverse side calling for the 
mailing of catalogue, fashion 
plates, etc. 
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VAGARIES OF THE RATE 
CARD, 


On February 16 the advertising 
bureau of Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 
sent an order to the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram to insert a five- 
line classified advertisement of the 
Can-Dex Manufacturing Co. on 
Wednesdays and Sundays for one 
year, at a cost of $15. On Feb- 
ruary 19 a letter was received 
from the publishers of the paper 
to the following effect: 

We are in receipt of your order for 
the advertising of Can-Dex Manufactur- 


ing Co., which we cannot accept for 
less tu.an $31.20 gross. Kindly send us 
a revised order, if you wish the busi- 


ness run. 

After reading the above letter 
the rate card of the Telegram 
was consulted. It showed that 
the rate on a classified advertise- 
ment to run one time was three 
cents per line, the same rate ap- 
plying also to subsequent consec- 
utive insertions, but where sub- 
sequent insertions were not con- 
secutive, e. g., every other day, or 
twice a week, the rate doubled 
and became six cents per line in- 
stead of three. A letter was ac- 
cordingly sent to the Telegram, 
to the following effect: 


February 19, 1901. 
According to your rate card, the one 
time rate on classified advertising is 
three cents a line, and we do not wish 


to have our 104 time order figured at a 
higher price. We hope you will recon- 
sider the matter and run the business 
in accordance with the order sent you 

In answer to this a rate card 
with the paragraph in relation to 
classified advertising marked was 
received by the agent, who replied 
as follows: 

According to your rate card we could 
get the three cents per line rate for the 
advertising of the Can-Dex Manufactur- 


ing Co. by sending you 104 separate 
orders for one time on specified dates, 
or we might on one date send you 104 
separate pieces of copy designating 104 
separate dates upon which each should 
have an insertion. This would necessi 
tate more trouble on our part and quite 
as much on yours. Surely an advertise 
ment running 104 times ought not t 
cost more than 104 times as much as 
the same advertisement would cost for 


one appearance. 
The result was a letter from the 
Telegram to the following effect: 


WORCESTER Mass., Feb, 22, 1901 
The ruling on want advertising is en 
tirely an arbitrary one and can give 
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you no further reason for making such 
a rate, except that we make a very low 
rate on this advertising and must insist 
upon orders of one or more consecutive 
times in our daily and Sunday editions, 
in order to get the rate. “We have 
made the rate. as we said before, on an 
arbitrary ruling. Should our condi- 
tions be satisfactory to you, we should 
be very glad to receive your order for 
the business. 

It will be noted that no satis 
factory conclusion is reached. 
This is one example of the “vag- 
aries of the rate card. 

<o 


A FLAT R: ATE FOR OHIO. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio 
Editorial Association was held at 
the Neil House, Columbus, Wed 
nesday and Thursday, February 
20 and 21. The meeting was 
largely attended, publishers and 
editors from every section of the 
State being present. The im 
portance of a basic rate for ad 
vertising space in inland daily and 
weekly newspapers of Ohio was 
strongly presented by the Hon 

S. Cappeller, of the Mansfield 


News, and by his motion it was 

Resolved, it is the sense of this meet 
ing of the Ohio Editorial Associatior 
that the minimum basic flat rate for in 
land daily newspaper advertising ir 
Ohio upon yearly contracts, run of pa 


per, should be as fallows: 
On circulation of first 
cents per inch per insertion. 
On each additional thousand 3 
per inch per insertion. 
For weekly newspapers: 
On circulation of first thousand, 
cents per inch per insertion. 


thousand, 


cer 


On each additional thousand 5 cer 
per inch per insertion. 
The resolution was adopted 


unanimously and seemed to fill a 
long felt want. 


A Mr. es rE. Curtiss, who re 
sides in Lehigh, N. Y., issues a 
booklet which he calls “Five Hun 


dred Great Advertising Secret 
Published for the Trade.” Th: 
price of one dollar appears upor 


its front cover, but it is being sold 
at a quarter a copy, which is as 
cheap as could be asked for such 
a plethora of information. Thi 
booklet contains recipes, and noth 
ing about advertising. What M: 
Curtiss thinks he knows about th 
latter subject probably couldn’: 
be printed in a booklet - several 
hundred times as large 
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Edition for April, 650,000 


TWO DOLLARS PER LINE, 
Orders received prior to April 12, for advertisements to be insert- } . 
ed in any issue up to and including the February number, 1902 § $2 Per Line 
After April 12 the rate will be $3 per line. 
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OATURED a1 Ht COST OFMICLILT, AS SECOND ~CAADY FN MATER 


The above advertisement has recently appeared in the leading daily newspapers of the United 
States and Canada. Since that time it has been found necessary to print an extra edition, so 
that the March issue will be 590,000 copies. 

lhe edition for April has been increased to 650,000 copies. 


JOHN ADAMS THAYER, Advertising Manager, 


Tuomas Batmer, Western Mgr., 17 West 13th St., New York. 
200 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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INCOMPLETE WINDOW DIS- 
PLAYS. 


By W. C. Calkins, Jr. 

Why will merchants insist on 
exhibiting goods in their windows 
without the price tag? 

If there is one thing more than 
another that will draw a customer 
into a store it is a desirable ar- 
ticle well displayed, bearing the 
price in plain, unmistakable figures. 

One-half the people who buy 
anything buy out of the show win- 
dow. But a large part of that one- 
half will not enter a store, even 
though they see just what they 
want from the sidewalk, unless 
they are assured, in plain figures, 
that the price of the desired article 
is not beyond their reach. 

There are lots of people who are 
unnecessarily timid. There are 
many who cannot muster up cour- 
age enough to walk into a store 
and ask the price of someth’ng 
in the window. 

Take for instance an individual 
of this kind and start him down 
a business street. He is all alone. 
He has not even the courage that 
comes with numbers. He is think- 
ing of buying a bathing suit. He 
sees one in the window that he 
really wants. It is just the kind 
of bathing suit he has had in mind. 
It strikes him just right. He won- 
ders how much it costs. He 
twists himself all out of shape try- 
ing to gather this important bit 
of information from the price tag 
which has been maliciously turned 
face downward or tucked away 
in a fold of the garment. 

He is afraid to walk inside and 
ask the price. It might be out of 
all proportion with what he ex- 
pected to pay. He would then 
either have to admit that he could 
not afford it, or invent some other 
less embarrassing excuse for get- 
ting out of the store. Finally he 
moves along down the street stil] 
thinking about this particular 
bathing suit. 

The price of this suit might 
have been just about what he was 
willing to pay. If so, and it had 
been displayed, the suit would 
have been sold. 

It is a common belief that if a 
price mark is left off of an ex- 
hibited article, the price is so high 


the merchant is afraid to quote it 
lest he scare away business; that 
he prefers to draw people into his 
store by virtue of the article itself 
and leave it to the hypnotic power 
of his clerks to close the sale. 

The truth of the matter is, 
however, that some merchants 
have a high-toned notion that it 
detracts from the standing of their 
store to exhibit the prices of their 
goods. They feel that they are 
catering to a trade with whom the 
price is a secondary matter, if in- 
deed, it is worthy of consideration 
at all. This is a mistake. The 
wealthy class are just as much in- 
terested in prices as their less fa- 
vored fellow men. That is why 
they are wealthy. It is a fact that 
the number of people who will 
walk into a store and buy things 
right and left without a thought 
as to the cost would not fill a 
large room. 

That window display which 
leaves no room for guessing will 
bring the most trade no matter 
what the goods may be or whom 
they were intended to attract. 





ERR ail 
PRONOUNCED ARK-AN-SAW. 
There is a hoy in Arkansas 
Who can saw more wood than his pa 
can saw, 
Give him an ax, and with a couple of 
whacks, 





He can chop more wood than his ma 
can saw. 
+o 
STEREOTYPED ADVERTISING 
PHRASES. 





ABOLISILES PAIN IMMEDIATELY, 
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SPECIAL ISSUES OF PRINT- 
ERS’ INK 

Printers’ INK, ‘a journal for 

advertisers,” should be read by 


because each 
valuable 
adopted 


business man, 

issue contains 
suggestions that can be 
and used to increase business. 
Every business success nowadays 
depends in some measure on ad- 
vertising, and the thoughtful 
study of advertising matters is not 
only interesting, but is an essen- 
tial factor in everyday and mod- 
ern business methods. The busi- 
ness man must study the condi- 
tions and merits of advertising 
matters just as much as he studies 
the market prices of the goods he 
buys. If he gives advertising 
methods all the attention they de- 
serve he will be handsomely re- 
paid in the increased business that 
will come to his door. 

PRINTERS’ INK, sometimes call- 
ed “The Little Schoolmaster in the 
Art of Advertising,” is the rep- 
resentative journal of its class. 
It is the leader, the originator and 
aims to make its influence larger 
by making each week's issue the 
sort of a paper an advertiser and 
a business man should read. It 
also seeks to secure a larger sub- 
scription list among business peo- 
ple who are inclined to advertise 
in the successful way by using 
good advertisements, selecting the 
best papers in which to advertise 
and paying the right price for the 
advertising space used, and who 
above all seek information that 
will enable them to accomplish 
these desirable results. With the 
object of showing that PRINTERS’ 
INK is the paper which will give 
the information sought and of in- 
creasing the circulation, as_ well 
as securing more advertising pat- 
ronage which will come because of 
increased circulation and influence. 


every 
week 5 


several sample copy editions of 
PRINTERS’ INK, calculated to  se- 
cure the results spoken of, will be 
issued as follows: 
NEWSPAPERS—MARCH 20TH. 
The March 27th issue will be 


the sample copy edition for News- 


papers and will go to press on 
Wednesday, March 20th. Every 
newspaper man no doubt knows 
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PRINTERS’ INK and has at some 
time or another read it—they are 
continually asked about all kinds 


of advertising information and like 
to give it. Most of them, how- 
ever, realize that advertising 
knowledge is advancing, that later 
and perhaps better information is 
constantly coming to light because 
of the discussions and _ better 
knowledge of the subject, that they 


are obliged to keep posted. The 
questions asked to-day of the 
newspaper man by his advertis- 


ing patron are different from those 
of five years ago, and this special 
issue will aim to show newspaper 
men generally that Printers’ INK 
is abreast of the times and has 
kept up with progress. Some will 
feel happy in having the con- 
sciousness of knowing that some 
of the information given in form- 
er issues of Printers’ INK, and 
used to advantage by them in help- 
ing an advertising patron build 
up his business. is still good and 
valuable. 

Besides securing the subscription 
and business of the newspaper 
man, we want hiin to recommend 
PRINTERS’ INK, to subscribe for 
PRINTERS’ INK and in every way 
help its circulation among his ad- 
vertising patrons. 


In this way not only is Print- 
ERS’ INK benefited but the news- 
paper man is_ helped, because 
PRINTERS’ INK, by teaching the 
local advertiser how to use his 
space better in the local paper, 


makes him a larger and more lib- 
eral advertiser. If the advertiser 
is shown how to bet bigger re- 
sults, the newspaper man_ sells 
more space and increases his rev- 
enue. As an advertising medium 
the sample copy edition of Print- 
ERS’ INK, going to the 21,739 
newspaper offices of the country, 
offers an advertiser who sells 
printers’ materials or anything 
used in the mechanical, editorial 
or business end of a newspaper, an 
exceptional opportunity of ad- 
dressing the very class of people 
he would like to do business with 


by using the advertising columns 
of Printers’ INK in this issue 
It will be an unusual chance of 


getting at all of them by the use 
of one paper, one issue, at a price 
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no higher than that charged in an 
ordinary issue of PRINTERS’ INK, 

A page costs $100, half page $50, 
quarter page $25—by the line 50 
cents, classified. advertising (no 
display) 25 cents a line. Six 
words make a line. 

These rates, for the circulation 
given when compared with even 
the claimed circulation of other 
papers which profess to reach reg- 
ularly newspaper men, will be 
found very much cheaper than 
such papers charge. 

The very last day order and 
copy can be received for this is- 
sue is Wednesday, March 2oth, 

SCHOOLS—APRIL , 3D. 

The April roth issue, 
as the School Edition, will go to 
press on Wednesday, April 3rd, 
and a copy will be sent to the 
more than 16,000 schools and in- 
stitutions of learning in the United 
States. The directory which will 
be used in addressing the schools 
is the most complete of its kind, 
giving in full detail the kind of 
school and the address. 

The advertising of educational 
institutions year after year shows 
improvement, and the number of 
schools advertised is increasing 
which would indicate that adver- 
tising is receiving serious and 
careful consideration by most 
every school of merit in the 
country and that the number of 
subscribers Printers’ INK has 
now among school managers can 
be increased considerably. Schools 
are taking their places among 
general advertisers and “The 
Little Schoolmaster in the Art of 
Advertising” feels confident that 

all school managers subscribed 
to Printers’ INK for a year that 
the year’s tuition in advertising 
matters, as taught in its pages, 
would not only be the cheapest 
$5 worth they ever had but also 
that the number of schools adver- 
tised and the good advertisements 
used would increase with a jump 
and the space used by most schools 
would be larger than a half inch 

This edition will be 

refully to every 
placed in the mails to reach 
school managers at the time thev 
are settling upon the amount of 


designated 


addressed 
school and 


their appropriation for advertise- 
ing and just before they finally 
select the newspapers and maga- 
zines in which to advertise. 

Newspapers and magazines are 
invited to use this issue of PRINT 
ERS’ INK for advertising the merits 
of their publications to all the 
schools in the country. The time 
will be right to-influence this class 
of business and if they advertise 
their merits strongly, school ad 
vertising can be made to come to 
them. 

The advertising rates will be the 
same as for ordinary issues. A 
page $100, smaller space pro rata. 
A newspaper or a_= magazine 
couldn't send a circular, printed 
in their own office, size of a 
PRINTERS’ INK page, to all these 
schools, for less than $200 and it 
wouldn’t be as effective or secure 
as good results. 

Order and ¢opy for advertising 
in the School Edition of Prin1 
ERS’ INK will be in time if received 
by Wednesday, April 3d, but no 
later. 

HOTEL AND SUMMER 
APRIL 17TH. 

The April 24th issue of PRIN1 
ERS’ INK will be the Hotel and 
Summer Resort Edition and a 
copy of the paper will be address- 
ed and sent out to every hotel and 
summer resort in the United States 
and Canada. 

When it is considered that every 
American has a desire for travel 
and gratifies his taste in this re- 
spect as soon as he can, the num 
ber of hotels and summer resorts 
that advertise is mighty small. 

The traveler naturally scans the 
newspapers, the magazines and the 
railroad guides for information 
that will lead him to select the 
place where as a guest he would 
be likely to feel something like 
home with the sort of privileges 
he desires for his comfort and 
enjoyment. Hotel and summer re 
sort managers appreciate these 
facts and discuss them at. their 
conventions but some of them fail 
to appreciate the value of adver 
tising in newspapers. At hest 
only a limited percentage of them 
appreciate the worth of newspaper 
advertising. As a class of busi 
ness men they are anxious to ad- 
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vertise. As an evidence take up a 
directory, a programme or an illus- 
trated write-up of any town and 
you will generally find a nice half- 
tone of the hotel, the manager’s 
name, the address and the al- 
leged fact that the cuisine is un- 
excelled. 

Newspaper publishers have not 
been able to convince every hotel 
and summer resort proprietor that 
advertising in newspapers is the 
most profitable kind of advertising, 
but it is well known among hotel 
men that hotels that are best ad- 
vertised are the most prosperous. 

With the hope of interesting 
hotel and summer resort managers 
in the value of modern methods 
ofadvertisingand securing asmany 
subscriptions as possible from this 
class, a sample copy of PRiINT- 
Eks’ INK, calculated to interest and 
secure subscriptions, will be sent 
to every one of the 19,200 hotels 
and summer resorts in the 
country. Each paper will be in 
the hands of the manager as close 
to April 24th as Uncle Sam can 
secure it. 

It will be a special opportunity 
for newspapers of merit that seek 
hotel and summer resort advertis- 
ing to make their arguments and 
advance their claims for this class 
of business. It will be an oppor- 
tune time, for Printers’ INK will 
reach the manager or proprietor 
just before the advertising cam- 
paign is decided upon and before 
advertising orders are given. The 
right sort of an announcement will 
receive attention and secure ad- 
vertising contracts. 

Advertising rates for this issue: 
Page $100, half page $50, quarter 


$25, lines 50 cents. No_ higher 
than for a regular edition of 


Printers’ INK. 
Order and copy must be in our 
office by Wednesday, April 17th. 
Three Special Issues addressed 


to advertisers only—as follows: 
No. 1. Advertisers of Greater 
New York—May 8th. 
No. 2. Advertisers of Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, Newark, Jer- 
sey City—May 15th. 
No. 3. General Advertisers — 


- May 22nd. 
Che May 8th issue of Printers’ 
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INK will go to press May Ist and 
a copy will be sent to the advertis- 
ing manager personally of every 
concern in the Borough of New 
York and Brooklyn which is an 
advertiser. The list consists of up- 
ward of 3,000 names and the cream 
of all the advertisers in the whole 
United States is contained in the 
list. No matter how big the mail 
may be the person addressed, it 
will be the aim to make PRINTERS’ 
INK so attractive and brimful of 
advertising thoughts and sugges- 
tions that the paper will receive 
unusual attention and secure ad- 
ditional subscriptions from the 
very class of people who can derive 
the exceptional profit and advan- 
tages which come to the wide 
awake business man from the 
weekly visits and reading of “The 
Little Schoolmaster.” 

The issue of May 15th, which 
goes to press May 8th, will be 
addressed in the same way as the 
edition of May 8th, to those gen- 
eral advertisers outside of Greater 
New York—more than 2,000 
names in all. 

Both of these sample copy edi- 
tions will be addressed from the 
most carefully selected names to 
be found in a directory which was 
specially compiled for sale among 
advertising solicitors and arranged 
in such a way that the solicitor 
would know in advance the man 
he had to see when he sought an 
advertising contract. 

The issue of May 22nd, which 
will go to press May 15th, will 


be sent to a list of about 12,000 
general advertisers all over the 
country. 


This list was made by an adver- 
tising agency by clipping from the 
papers the advertisements of those 
concerns that used the various 
papers which came to the office, 
and is a list of concerns from 
which the agency has secured in 
several cases an advertising con- 
tract. It isn’t a list, however, as 
carefully selected as the lists which 
will be used for the issues of May 
8th and 15th. The average of 
these concerns is not as big, but 
all the firms named in the list are 
worthy of cultivation by the news- 
paper publisher who not only seeks 
the advertising of to-day but wants 
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the advertising of to-morrow and 
the next day. 

PRINTERS’ INK now presents at 
least five special and exceptional 
opportunities for advertising the 
merits of a paper to four dif- 
ferent classes of advertisers. The 
real good paper will do well to use 
every one of the special editions, 
others will choose the issue going 
to the class of advertisers they 
most earnestly desire or think they 
are most likely to interest. 

Each issue is planned for publi- 
cation at a good time of the year 
for missionary work and at a time 
when it is calculated that the ad- 
vertising will receive the best at- 
tention and yield profitable re- 
turns. 

If yours is a paper that has 
merits—advertise the facts. 

The advertiser is impressed with 
the newspaper that takes the medi- 
cine it prescribes for others, which 
is advertising, likes aggressive 
papers, uses them if a wise adver- 
tiser and has confidence in the pa- 
per whose publisher _ believes 
strongly enough in it to advertise 
it and make its wants known. 

A page in one issue will cost 
$100, two issues $200, three issues 
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$300, four issues $400, five issues 
$500, six issues $600. Smaller 
spaces pro rata. 


CIRCULAR IDEAS. 

Do people read circulars? It all de- 
pends upon the circular. Very few 
men will give time or attention to a 
poorly written, badly printed screed, 
dealing in glittering generalities and 
conveying little definite information. A 
two-cent stamp will not save a poor 
circular from the waste basket. A one- 
cent stamp will not lessen the chances 
of a really good circular. In mailing 
circulars and catalogues a great deal de 
pends upon the external appearance. A 
cheap envelope addressed by a _ cheap 
clerk with a schoolboy scrawl will damn 
the best circular ever gotten up. It 
pays in most cases to use a special en 
velope for every piece of printing sent 
out.—Agricultural Advertising. 








> nae 
ABCDEF. 

The A B C of successful advertising 
is using a paper that will pay. 

The D E F of advertising is putting 
into an advertisement that which will 
bring results. 

Beginners in advertising often imag 
ine that there is something remarkable 
or peculiar about paying advertisements 
The fact is, the advertisements that pay 
are those which tell in a clear, plain, 
straightforward, common sense way 
about articles that people want. Then, 
if put in the right papers, those which 
readers have found they can trust, those 
that reach the proper people, those that 
have an honest circulation, they bring 
results.—Agricultural Advertising. 





w |; is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, bSS 
whiclr has no equal forall scouring purposes except 


the laundry. 


0 use it is to value it. What will 


Sapolio do? Why, it will clean paint, make oil- 

cloths bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves 
anew appearance. It willtake the grease off the dishes and 
off the pots aud pans. You can scour the knives and forks 


with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. 


Thewash- 


basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as 
clean. as a new pin if you use Sapolio. One cake will prove 
all we say. Bea clever housekeeper and try it. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS C0.,N. Y. 








A SAPOLIO ADVERTISEMENT WITH REASONS, ONE OF THE BARLIER SPECIMENS, 
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INFLATED CIRCULATION 
FIGURES 


In its issue for Feb. 20, PRINTERS’ 
INK gave place to the following: 

Remington Brothers, New York 
advertising agents, issue a list 
of daily papers for which 
they invite advertisement  or- 
ders, and against the name of 
each paper they tell its circulation 
in plain figures, Sows: 


as 


Davenport, 1uWa, a.t0Crat.....-- 6300 
Leavenworth, Kan., “Geendard. - 3384 
Camden, N. J., Courier.......... 5300 
frenton, N. J., Gazette.......... 4000 
lroy, N. Y., Standard........... 7500 
Wilmington, N. C., Messenger.... 2650 

eer Toor 1900 
Halifax, N. S., Chronicle........ 3250 

CD” oC ic.uenee eve tewecswnes 3600 


Commenting on the circulations 
credited to the papers above enu- 
merated, the editor of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory says he 
will give a free copy of the March 
issue of his five-dollar book to 
any one who will prove to him 
that any of the papers named real- 


ly does put out an average issue 
of so much as 1,0CO copies. 
Montgomery, Ala., Journal....... 3440 
Sen Joon, Cal, Terral. ..cccccsce 9396 
RR re re 10250 
New Haven, Conn., Leader...... 5200 
PRE eackvcisteod senses 6000 
Wilmington, Del., Journal........ 4800 
Augusta, Ga., Chronicle.......... 4000 
Savannah, Ga., IDS casa ais aie oc 4800 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Journal Gazette 2800 
Fort Wayne, Ind., , Raa 3500 
Davenport, Iowa, Democrat = ERE ES Be 6100 
Dubuque, Iowa, Times.......... . 7500 
tchison, Kan., Globe........... 3800 
Helena, Mont., Herald........... 4380 
PND. oi:sncksniens0Ke 6298 
Lincoln, Neb., News Call........ 4854 
Camden, N. J., Review.......... 3750 
Reading, Pa., Telegram.......... 5300 
Cheetos, T Gi FeiBecscccwccs 3200 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Press........ 2850 
Austin, Tex., Statesman......... 4240 
Fort Worth, Tex., Mail-Telegram. 4560 
Houston, Tex., Press............ 5100 
San Antonio, Tex., Light........ 4200 
a ee 3200 
Norfolk, Va., Landmark......... 4700 
Winnipeg, Man., BUR. coceess 4750 
Halifax, N. S., Recorder EERE. 4000 
Hamilton, Ont., Herald.......... 3500 
Quebec, P. Chronicle. ........ 3800 
PN asco tadusss ene sm ee 3000 
Commenting on the circulations 


credited to the papers above enu- 
merated, the editor of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory says he 
will give a free copy of the March 
issue cf his five-dollar book to 
any one who will prove to him 
that any of the papers named real- 
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ly does put out an average issue 
of so much as 2,250 copies. 

Mobile, Ala., Register........... 4600 
Little Rock, Ark., Gazette........ 5100 
Macon, Ga., Telegraph........... 6500 
Peoria, Ill., Herald-Transcript.... 6122 

FOUMINE nccccesecsccccessees 8250 
Evansville, Ind., Courier......... 7400 
Burlington, Iowa, Gazette........ 4230 
Davenport, Iowa, Leader......... 4800 
Dubuque, Iowa, Telegraph....... 5742 

WE: + de cncewnes navacedass 5107 
Saginaw, Mich., Courier-Herald... 5925 
Duluth, Minn., News-Tribune..... 8000 


Butte City, Mont., Inter-Mountain 4541 





ee ee aie 77 
Lincoln, Neb., Journal...........2 25000 
Manchester, N Mirror & 

Ne ee ee eye’ 7997 
pe rere 11000 

DRE accvetacsccuieeseeeus 7500 
Utica, N. Y., Herald Dispatch. . 7986 
Providence, R. ig MMR cccceaes 12400 
Charleston, S. C., News-Courier.. 8000 
Memphis, Tenn., Scimitar........ 9000 
Galveston, Tex., News.......... 15000 
Tacoma, Wash., News.. 6936 
Wheeling, W. Va., Intellis gencer.. 5200 

ee eee 8100 
Hamilton, Ont., Times........... 5700 


Commenting on the circulations 
credited to the papers above enu- 
merated, the cditor of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory says he 
will give a free copy of the March 
issue of his five-dollar book to 
any one who will prove to him 
that any of the papers named real- 


ly does prt out an average issue 

of so much as 4,000 copies, 

Los Angeles, Cal., Herald....... *. 8700 
NUE «v5.05 dddenesawexeresud 10121 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sun.......... 12000 


Burlington, Iowa, Hawkeye...... 6100 


Des Moines, Towa, Register...... 7588 
New Orleans, La., Picayune. .....20000 
Times-Democrat .......... «+22500 
Boston, Mass., Advertiser....... -25367 
Worcester, Mass., errr 8400 
Albany, N. Y., Argus Shah aeeaaee 10000 
Press Knickerbocker Express. ..17800 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Standard-Union. 15000 
Utica, N. Y., Observer........... 7520 
Philadelphia, Pa., News..... +++2+2I090 
Scranton, Pa., Tribune.......... 10200 
EEE: -atecuebbnoe a thie weitaedecce ae 14489 


Commenting on the circulations 
credited to the papers above enu- 
merated, the editor of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory says he 
will give a free copy of the March 
issue of his five-dollar book to 
any one who will prove to him 
that any of the papers named real- 
ly does put out an average issue 
of so much as 7,500 copies. 


Denver, Col., Times 24000 





Albany. N.Y... Press 1500 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Citizen 2952 

TE. wansndsws 22810 
Troy, N. Y. 7 A ee eee 15000 


Vrovidence, 'R. » Telegram...... 
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Commenting on the circulations 
credited to the papers above enu- 
merated, the editor of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory says he 
will give a free copy of the March 
issue of his five-dollar book to 
any one who will prove to him 
that any of the papers named real- 
ly does put out an average issue 
of so much as 12,500 copies. 

New York, N. Y., Commercial Ad- 


WOPEEEE os.c 0.0 0.0:0:0:0:04:06000000 0089000 
Mail and Express...........- 34000 
— Ohio, Commercial Trib- 
eee eee ee 45000 
Philadelp a ere 54000 


Commenting on the circulations 
credited to the papers above enu- 
merated, the editor of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory says he 
will give a free copy of the March 
issue of his five-dollar book to 
any one who will prove to him 
that any of the papers named real- 
ly does put out an average issue 
of so much as 17,500 copies. 


New. York, N. Y¥., Times. ..ccse 79000 
pe 72000 
NS aiee cesta ere ee ood 178560 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Enquirer....... 78000 

Cleveland, Ohio, Leader & News- 

NY) Soakd tech pp Suir pl dicse a «wis eine 54600 

Philadelphia, Pa., Press......... 64000 
gg eee 70000 

Pittsburg, Pa., Dispatch... .00 44736 
BE 6ncceedeccensenet seuss 188000 


Commenting on the circulations 
credited to the papers above enu- 
merated, the editor of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory says he 
will give a free copy of the March 
issue of his five-dollar book to 
any one who will prove to him 
that any of the papers named real- 
ly does put out an average issue 
cf so much as 40,000 copies. 


San Francisco, Cal, Report...... 24500 
New Haven, Conn., WEWS..< coves 6500 
Chicago, IIl., Dispatch........... 60000 
Evansville, Ind., Tribune........ 7100 
Columbia, S. C., Register........ 2700 
Houston, Tex., Herald........... 9775 
Richmond, Va., State..........e« 5000 


The Directory editor says he 
will give a free copy of his book 
for each and every one of the pa- 
pers named in any one of the lists 
that can be shown to have the is- 
sue he specifies. He would also 


be interested in seeing a late copy 
of any one of the half a dozen pa- 
pers named in the last list printed 
above. He had an impression that 
they were dead. Here is a chance 
fort somebody to get a whole li- 
brary of books worth, five dollars 
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a volume. There is a good sale 
for them among adv ertising agen- 
cies. The Remingtons ought to 
have a copy. 

The publication of the above ex 
cited a good deal of interest and com 
ment, but the reward offered has been 
claimed in only one instance, and al 
though the only proof demanded was 
the publisher’s statement in detail, 
signed and dated, it does not seem to 
be forthcoming. 

STYLE AND SENSE. 
_ Style is all right in advertising, but 
it must be backed up with good sense 
or it doesn’t go. One of the most sty]l- 
ish ads I ever saw took a quarter of a 
page in the magazines to say that a cer- 
tain bicycle was ‘“‘built like a watch.” 
That was a pretty ad but it wasn’t at 
all sensible. In the first place a bicycle 
built like a watch would not be a con 
venient one to ride, and in the second 
place that particular bicycle was not 
nearly so nicely adjusted as the work 
of the cheapest kind of watch, and yet 
it was and is one of the best wheels 
made.-—Agricultural Advertising. 

ae 


We Didn't 
Believe It! 


We were told that a grill 
room couldn’t exist in Phila- 
delphia without the sale of 
liquors. 


It Wasn’t True. 

We were told thata broiled 
lobster wouldn’t be eaten with- 
out a cocktail before eating and 
something called ‘‘musty ale’ 
with the eating. 


It Wasn't True. 

We have fitted up a grill 
room at 1410 South Penn 
Square for men and women 
which is altogether unique in 
Philadelphia. We make a 
specialty of oysters and other 
sea food, steaks and chops and 
dishes en casserole and on 
chafing dish. The grill is open 
from 7 A. M. to12 P. M., an 

is presided over by a genius. 


ah RyersonW. Jennings Co'y 
1410 South Penn Square 











































FROM THE “‘ EVENING TELEGRAPH,” PHILA. 
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DEFACEMENT BY BILL- 
BOARDS 


In a recent number of the Satur- 
urday Evening Post (Philadel- 
phia) Carter H. Harrison, Mayor 
of Chicago, voices his views on 
“The Defacement of the Modern 


City,” through the medium of bill- 
boards. The following extracts 
show the trend of the mayor's 


opinions: 

The men who are mainly instru- 
mental in defacing a city or a 
neighborhood by permitting, for 
hire, the erection of unsightly bill- 
boards are to be divided into two 
classes: the non-resident owners 
of vacant property, and those resi- 
dent owners to whom a rental fee 
of one hundred dollars from a bill- 
board company is larger and more 
tangible than twice that amount 
gained through the appreciation in 
value of their property by reason 
of its share in the general advance- 
ment of the neighborhood in ap- 
pearance and conditions. 

There is far more excuse for 
the former class of offenders than 
for the latter. The non-resident 
landholder, who does not see the 


advantage of an immediate im- 
provement of his holdings, next 
looks about for some means of 


making his vacant property pay a 
portion, at least, of its own taxes, 
while waiting for the time when it 
may be advantageously improved 
or sold. His agent reports that 
the largest revenue is to be had by 
renting the frontage to a_ bill- 
board company. 

Perhaps it is a specially choice 
lot facing a boulevard. If so, i 
commands a still higher price for 
purposes of defacement. Owners 
of the adjoining property may pro- 
test until they are exhausted. They 
are told that the non-resident 
owner of the ground has ordered 
its rental for billboard purposes 
and that there is no recourse from 
such a decision; that taxes must 
be paid, and the non-resident 
owner is not worrying about the 
aesthetic appearance of a city in 
which he does not live. 

But what effect does this have 
on the property in the long run? 
Does it pay when the final results 
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are summed up? No! And one of 
the best means of promoting the 
good looks of a city and of pre- 
venting its defacement is the es- 
tablishment of a systematic prop- 
aganda for convincing non-resi- 
dent owners of unimproved lots 
that they cannot afford to rent 
their frontage for billboards. 

In some cases a peculiarly favor- 
able location may render the bill- 
board privileges so valuable that 
the income trom this source would 
actually pay both interest and 
taxes on a lot. One hundred dol- 
lars, however, is a liberal annual 
billboa-d rental for a 50-foot lot 
in the central portion of a large 
city. In most cases, probably, half 
that amount would be a liberal 
estimate of the income from the 
frontage privilege of a lot of stand- 
ard or ordinary size. 

Therefore the amount involved 
in this problem is never a large 
one to the individual property 
owner. Only a slight advance in 
the value of the holding would be 
required to cover the income from 
this defacement; for it may be 
taken for granted that the bill- 
board at its best, wherever placed 
and however constructed, is a de- 
facement of the landscape. 

Does any person doubt that the 
abolition of the billboards in 
Chicago, for instance, would add 
greatly to the gener ral attractive- 
ness of the city? And this is only 
another way of saying that the 
visiting stranger would be far 
more favorably impressed with the 
appearance of Chicago were these 
unsightly barriers to free vision 
removed. It is upon a consensus 
of just these “impressions” con- 
cerning a certain locality that the 
price of land within its limits is 
advanced. But the plain unaesthetic 
property owner is inclined to un- 
derestimate the possible apprecia- 


tion in value of his land from 
causes of this k nd, and to over- 
estimate the size of the check 


which has been placed temptingly 
within his reach by the billboard 
company. No ground for munici- 
pal legislation or interference can 
be found in the fact that a certain 
use of property violates the 
aesthetic sense of a neighborhood 
or of a city, Only when property 
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is so used as to threaten the health 
or safety of the public can the 
municipality correct this violation 
of the canons of civic patriotism. 

The first step for any city to 
take in a war against defacements 
is to determine the extent of the 
powers granted by its charter. 
Then its legislative body should 
pass enactments which provide for 
the exercise of all the power con- 
ferred by the charter and upheld 
by a sound interpretation of the 
common law. Right here, how- 
ever, is a danger into which more 
than one city has fallen. In their 
zeal to frame an effective ordi- 
nance the friends of this kind of 
reform are very likely to exceed 
the limits of the charter and enact 
an ordinance which will not stand 
in the courts. 

What can be done to fight the 
defacement nuisance, however, is 
this. Regulations and restrictions 
can be made so exacting, under 
the police powers of the city, that 
the number and size of its bill- 
boards will be greatly diminished, 
that the citizen will hesitate before 
renting his frontage for that pur- 
pose, and will be inclined to refuse 
the tempting offer of the advertis- 
ing companies rather than attempt 
to comply with the rigid police 
exactions. 

Chicago has already accom- 
plished something in this direction, 
although there is still room for 
improvement. The “triple decker” 
signboard has_ been practically 
abolished. This was an _ actual 
menace to the safety of the public, 
as a high w:nd was liable to dash 
any of these towering structures 
upon pedestrians passing along the 
street. Some ‘“double-deckers” 
still remain with us, where they 
are of specially strong construction 
and are not so dangerous. But 
these, too, will have to go. 

One regulation which has been 
found effective is that requiring all 
billboards to be mounted a certain 
distance above ground. The vacant 
lot, shut from the street by a huge 
billboard which comes tight down 
to the ground, at once becomes a 
receptacle for all manner of filth 
and makes the place an offense to 
the community. This nuisance has 
been abated by compelling the ele- 
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vation of the boards—a restriction 
which has a tendency to reduce th 


ic 
size of the billboards and to render 
It 


them more expensive and difficul 


of construction. Thus, while the 
city cannot prevent a man from 
putting up a huge billboard on the 
ground that the structure will shut 
off from a neighbor a desirable 
view, it can discourage the bill- 
board mania in general by keep- 
ing the police regulations up to 
the limit of goo! law and by en- 
forcing them to the letter. 

am convinced, however, that 
the private citizen can do more 
than the municipality in protecting 
a city from defacements in every 
way. Let us suppose a certain 
vacant lot, on a handsome boule- 
vard, is owned by a man living in 
another part of the city. The prop- 
erty adjacent to the lot is owned 
by two men who have their homes 
there. A billboard is to be erected 
on the frontage of the vacant lot. 
This will seriously obstruct the 
v.ew of the ne:ghbors across the 
street, will be an annoyance and 
an offense to those living along- 
side of it, and tends to make the 
whole immediate locality less at- 
tractive. Let all those neighbors 
form themselves into a delegation, 
go to the owner of the vacant lot 
and, in a reasonable and friendly 
way, place before him their objec- 
tions to the billboard, putting par- 
ticular stress upon the fact that his 
intended move is certain to exert 
a depressing influence on the price 
of property in the block. If they 
cannot convince the owner of the 
unimpzoved property that he can- 
not afford to offend his whole 
neighborhood, and that he should 
not take such action as certainly 
will not help the price of his own 
holdings, they are below the 
average of delegation members in 
powers of persuasion. Clubs and 
“improvement associations” may 
wield a powerful influence in this 
direction. They are the best chan- 
nels for pushing a general cam- 
paign of education by which to ele- 
vate the sentiment of the whole 
city or community. In scores of 
smaller cities organizations of this 
kind have accomplished mz irvels 
and have changed the whole face 
of their landscapes. A notable ex- 
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ample of such work is to be seen 
at Geneva, Ill., where the persist- 
ent labors of the local improve- 
ment association have preserved 
and protected the beauty of the 
valley of the Fox River for a 
course of many miles. The non- 
resident owner of vacant property 
should be carefully looked after by 
the club or assoc‘ation engaged in 
this line of work. 

There seems to be a gener ral im- 
pression that European cities have 
solved this problem, but such is 
not the case. Though their bill- 
boards are unquestionably cov ered 
wth matter of a superior artistic 
standard, the boards are almost as 
numerous as in the larger cities of 
America. 

The big signs painted on the ex- 
posed walls of large buildings are 
almost as flagrant defacements as 
are the billboards, and they are 
much more difficult to remedy than 
the latter. Practically speaking, 
they cannot be touched through 
the police powers of city, and 


the arousal of public sentiment is 
about the only method by which 
thev may be effectively  dis- 
coureged. 
~~. 
CONCRETENESS. 

People, and especially women, do not 
want to buy coats, books, capes or any- 
thing else in the abstract. They want 


ete coat, and the more you help 





a conc! 
them to see with their imagination the 

kind of thing you are offering 
ne more likely are you to make a sale. 
A block that enables the reader to do 
this is good, and descriptive matter that 
effects the same purpose is also desir- 
able An advertiser should remember 
that he is dealing with live men and 
women, and every motive that actuates 
live men and women in deciding on 
any question should be appealed to, and 
the appeal should be as forcible as it is 
possible to make it. An advertisement 
will not fail because it is too graphic, 
too persuasive, too descriptive, or too 
convincing, but it may and often does 
do so for a contrary reason.—British 
Printer. 


 —s 


AN INTERESTING VIEW. 





Medical literature must be sensation- 
al. People do not buy medicine until 
the last resort. To convince the reader 
that he is sicker than he thinks he is 
and that he needs the medicine now is 
what advertising is supposed to accom- 
plish.—-ddvertising, Chicago. 

+o 
TuERE is no worthy article at a rea- 


sonable price which can’t be sold by the 
right kind of advertising.—American 
Stationer. 
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WHO ARE MAIL ORDER BUYERS? 

Speaking generally. mail order buyers 
are not city peonie; these have the ad- 
vantage of large stores to deal with. 
But in the small towns and country it 
is different; stocks are small with little 


assortment. They prefer to purchase 
rom a variety. The growth has been 
slow, but it has been sure. The mail 


order buyers have learned of the safety 
and certainty of the mails, and there 
has been a constant growth and widen- 
ing of the circle. They live in the coun- 
try and small towns. Again, these peo- 
ple are neither the very rich, who have 
city store accounts; nor the very poor, 
who are unable to purchase anywhere. 
They are the active, ordinary, every- 
day sort of people, who earn and pro- 
duce, and who spend their money to the 
best advantage. Probably fifty millions 
of our population buy more or less by 


mail.—Lane’s List Circular. 
‘- nore 
CAPITAL. 

A person may start in business with 
little or no capital, but it is not a good 
method, and certainly is a very risky 
one. It is wiser, safer, more certain 
of success, to work for a salary until 
one has laid by some capital that is all 
his own. It will have at least taught 
economy, the value of a dollar, and will 


go far to establish one’s reputation as a 





capable and trusty business man. If in 
this or some other way sufficient capital 
has been accumulated so that no credit 
is needed, well and good. If not, one 
should not depend on being able to 
turn goods so as to be able to meet 
obligations in thirty or sixty days, but 
make a some time loan. It will save 
much worry, establish a reputation with 
the wholesaler, and enable one to buy 





for cash, which should always be done, 
if at all possible.—IVestern Druggist. 
—— ++ 
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ONE DRUGGIST’S IDEA. 


Druggists have t two sides to 
their business, and can advertise 
either or both sides to advantage. 
That from which the influence of 
physicians is to be gotten is the 
department of prescriptions, or the 
business of supplying medicines 
and supplies to physicians direct. 
The other relates to the means 
and methods of attracting the 
attention of the general public. I 
have found through experience 
that phys:cians are influenced by 
about the same conditions and 
circumstances that affect the run 
of the people in general. Because 
of this fact I have always made it 
my business to call their attention 
pers:stently to any new cond tion 
or circumstance of trade at the 
earliest moment. It has been my 
plan for some years to address all 
the physicians of my acquaintance, 
or all those within a reasonable 
distance of the store, in a circular 
letter about twice a year. In this 
letter I call attention to some 
special feature of the establish- 
ment, and end up with a general 
description of the whole institu- 
tion. At frequent intervals I 
send out printed postal cards or a 
small printed circular inclosed 
in an envelope and sent through 
the mail. This is used for some 
one substance only—that is, only 
one substance or subject is writ- 
ten about atatime. These should 
be sent out weekly, or at least not 
less than once a month. In the 
general circular I am always care- 
ful to call special attention to 
the laboratory facilities and invite 
inspection. I have also found it 
very profitable to supply physicians 
with the remedies and dressings 
they use in their offices. Experi- 
ence has taught me that we can 
sell to the doctors just as readily 
as the larger firms; and that the 
only requisite is to go after their 
business. If one succeeds in ob- 
taining the trade of the doctor for 
materials of his own consumption 
he will surely stand a much better 
chance of securing his influence 
among his patients, and most like- 
ly get the trade of all or the great- 
er part of them. Once having 
gotten the doctor in the habit of 


trading with you, it is quite easy 
to sell him substances and renie- 
dies of your own manufacture. 

The other side of our business 
is the one in which we come in 
direct contact with the people. 
Next to a well-kept store (and all 
that that means) the best method 
of advertising among the people 
is to send them samples of medici- 
nal substances. For some years 
past it has been my custom to 
sclect monthly some article or pop- 
ular substance and prepare several 
thousand small packages suitable 
for distribution. These we put in 
a neat but cheap envelope, each en- 
velope containing (besides the 
sample of medicine) a descriptive 
circular as to the uses, dose and 
cost of the remedy. These circu- 
lars are always made to answer the 
purposes of a general advertise- 
ment of the store, and particularly 
the prescription department. The 
remedy under consideration ig 
recommended to be used instead 
of some patent medicine, and a 
statement of comparative cost is 
made. We take anything, from 
Epsom Salt, compouxa licorice 
powder and cathartic pills to Cas- 
tile soap, borax and powdered 
alum. One of the most profitable 
advertisements I ever made was 
with ground black pepper. — 
FP, W. E. Stedem, in Michigan 
Tradesman. 


Toot your own horn loudly and « ften 
but remember that one good tune wi ii 
attract more admiration than a _ thou- 
sand discordant blasts.--Good Advertis- 
ing. 
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ILLUSTRATED TESTIMONTAL. 
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AFTER BEING BALD TIIIRTY YEARS YOUR 
REMEDY COM PLETELY COVERED MY 
SCALP WITH NATURAL HAIR, 
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DISPOSING OF IT. 
Editorial Writer—But what can we 
We don’t know a thing against 
ith and his crowd. 
Editor—Well, we can at least refey 
to them as Smith and others of his ilk. 
Detroit Journal, 
“7, 
Honest goods should buttress honest 
1dvertising. 


say 
Smi 





ss 
It is a plain business proposition that 
he newspaper having the largest bona 
circulation should have the legal 
advertising of the county, but under the 
working of the present law the paper 
{ smallest circulation may get it. A 





( 
man whose property is sold by the law 
ought to be protected by the law. In 
the case of widows and orphans and 
settlement of estates it is highly im- 
portant that the advertising be done in 
the newspaper that has the largest cir- 
culation in the county.—Carroliton 
(Ga.) Advocate 





ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertiseme ents unde r this head 
each time. By the year $26 a line 
other than 2-line initial letter. 
in one ne week in advance. 


50 cents a line 
p No display 
Must be handed 


ALABAMA. 


semi-monthly, 4 pages 
DAVISON, pub., Kempsville, 


i HE EAGLE, 
rates. A. R. 


yae LAMAR DEMOCRAT has the largest cireu- 
lation of any weekly paper in Lamar County. 
Official organ of Democratic party and of co. 
itself. To reach peo ale in this section advertise in 
DEMOCRAT L AMAR DEMOCRAT. Vernon, Ala. 


p= ACTIC AL WEATHER. Published once a 

month. Publishes Dunne’s famous Forecasts 
of the Weather, the most accurate and reliable 
long range forecasts ever appearing in print, 
based on terrestrial meteorological data, and on 
as sound scientific principles as those of cur 
National Weather Bureau’s, It also publishes 
interesting articles on the philosophy of the 
weather 

PRACTICAL WEATHER circulates in every State, 
also Canada and Mexico and our new possessions. 
It also goes to India, Australia,and nearly all the 
countries in Europe. It has some of the best in 
telligence of the world among its subscribers, 


Send for 
Ala. 





— senting almost every profession, trade and 
calling. It is truly cosmopolitan and an Al 
advertising medium for this and foreign coun 


tries. Rates for advertising furnished on appli 
om ion. Address PRACTICAL WEATHER PUB 
SHING ¢ ‘0., , Montgome ry, Ala 


ARKANSAS. 

pH \FRO-AMERICAN, "Madison, Ark., isapop 

ular and widely circulated weekly newspaper 
devoted to the interests of the colored race. 
Advertisers reach these people by advertising in 
the paper that interests them. There is no paper 
that gains their attention quicker than does the 
AFKO-AMERICAN. No similar paper in this section 
covers the same field as the aenO AMERICAN. For 
advertising rate samy copies, address, 





me: 











AFRO-AMER ICAN, Box b. Madison. Ark. 
EORGIA. 
GOUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 


. Southern agricultural publication. Thrifty 
people read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers South 
and Southwest. vest. Advertising 1 rates very low. 


ILLINOIS. 


pe, JOURN AL OF THE SCIENCE OF OSTEO- 

ATHY. DR. J. M. LITTLEJOHN, President 
Am. Colle ge of Oelcopathic Medicine and Sur- 
gery, editor. 1 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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| M ARVELOU o The substantial growth: of Eas* 
4 St. Louis, Ill., is a marvel. Vith no 
Boom ” it has increased one hundred an cent in 
a decade. Manutacturing interests have found 
in her contiguous coal fields and numerous rail 
road lines, the desired requisit.s for an ideal lo- 
cation. Her municipal institutions have kept 
pace with her commercial progress. Her 
churches, schools and public buildings evince 
the spirit of material progress, while her excel- 
lent library, containing many thousand vol- 
umes, attests the ethical progress she has made. 
Advertisers cannot afford to ignore this growin 
metropolis, and can find no better medium to r+. d 
dress the best citizens of East St. Louis than the 
JUVENILE MONTHLY. it reaches the progres- 
sive and —— nt citizens. It is the women’s 
favorite. is oh gene For rates address, 
ADOLPH B SU , Kast St. Louis, lilinois. 


INDIANA. 
 HEFRE 


AN is re ad by over - 80,000 ne groes 

each we Its circulation is national and 

is an exce lent mail on r medium. It is supreme 
in this field. GE . KNOX, Pub., Indianapolis. 


MVuHE TIMES, Worthington, Ind., an inae; end 
ent hepublican newspaper, published week 
ly and twice a week. Worthington is 70 miles 
southwest of Indianapolis, the State capital and 
isa busy manufacturing center. \W ith iis week 
ly and semi-weekly editions the Timrs reaches 
the homes of many prosperous families. Its 
value as an advertising medium is well estab- 
lished. Adnress for rates and sample copies, A. 
PA ALM ME R& SON, Publishers, W orthington, | Ind. 


IOWA. 


T'S: MORNING REPUBLICAN, Ft. Madison, Ia. 
_Only | morning paper published there; est. 1882, 


KENTUCKY. 


mpue CHRONICLE, Princeton, Ky. 

















MYHE CHRONICLE, Princeton, Ky 
weekly in lain figures 


. is rated 1,800 


poe Princeton (Ky.) CHRONICLE circulates 1,800 
copies weekly in the tobacco belt, 


MAINE. 


N\HE Rockland (Me.) DaILy STAR isa local daily. 

It prints the local news while it is news, 
Advertisers get the best and quickest results 
from the he daily paper 





TP you want to reach Eastern » Ma 1ine your ad 
must be in the Rockland CouRIER Gaze ITE. 
See our New York agent, 8. 8. VREELAND, 150 


Nassau St., 
and m ake 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


se Lowell (Mass.) SUNDAY TELEGRAM has 
more readers than any other paper pub- 
lished in Middlesex County. Eve ry town within 


who will tell you our story honestly 
you lowest ré st rates. 





reach by electric car lines, ete., is covered by 
regular carriers. Nearly every copy goes into 
the homes and is read thoroughly on a day 


to devote to their favor 
ite newspaper He TELEGRAM carries more 
home advertising than any two other Lowell 
— a combined. Advertising — furnished 

‘LAND, 150 Nassau St, New York; 
ACKERS, 


when people have time 








Vv 
JouN” P. 


12 Globe bldg. Boston, or 
direct. 
MICHIGAN. 
MYHE ECHO, Harrisville, covers Northeastern 


Michigan. 


| MISSISSIPPI. 








‘HE Southis booming as never before in its 
history. Why not ride in_on the crest of 
the waves? You can’t enter Mississippi terri 


tory successfully (the most prosperous section) 

without an ad in THE HeRaLp, Water Valley, 

Miss, All home print, largest circulation and 
| stands first in the confidence of the people, 
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MINNESOTA. 


(PHE ROSEAU REGION, official paper of Ros- 
eau County, Roseau, Minnesota. 


NEW YORK. 
[HE GAEL—the leading American-Irish mi 
zine—a handsomely illustrated mont 








magazine devoted tothe Literature, Language, 
Music, Art, Industries, Antiquities, etc., of Ireland. 
It is the only distinctively Irish literary maga- 
zine catering to the millions of refined and cul- 
tured Irish and Irish-Americans in the United 
States and Canada. Being the only non-secta- 
rian and non-political Irish magazine published 
in this country, it is taken and read by mem- 
bers of all parties and of all denominations. 

Published monthly at 150 Nassau St., New York. 
Subscription price $1.00 per year. ‘Advertising 
rates on applic! ation. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


joke peo »le who wear clothes in the le ading 

city and ¢ conte in North Carolina read the 
Charlotte News (daily) and TIMES-DEMOCRAT 
(semi weekly) than read any other paper. Each 
has a larger circulation in its territory than an 
other paper. and each has a larger circulation 
and advertising patronage than any other paper 
of its class in the State. W.C. DOWD, Publisher, 
Charlotte, N.C. 











CANADA. 
( _ \ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Montreal. 





CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


PRINTERS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the 
general subject of advertising. Its standing 
and influence is recognized throughout the en- 
tire country. Its unsolicited judgment upon ad 
vertising matters is of value tointelligent adver- 
tisers as being that of a recognized authority. 
Chicago du. ) News. 

PRINTERS’ INK is devoted exclusively to adver- 
tising—and aims to teach good advertising 
methods—how to prerare good copy and the 
value of different mediums, by conducting wide 
open discussions on any topic interesting to ad- 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad 
vertiser’s standpoint Subscription price #5 a 
year. Advertising rates, classifie d2 > ce bag aline 
each time, display 50 cents a line. \4 ~pag e $25, 4 

mage $50, whole page $100 each time. Address 

*RINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 





Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 


extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


on adv mae order, $10. Tria s ads, 
any line, M. WATHAN, R 80, 


= browne! ii, ine a Nebraska. 








$1.00. 1 000 Bus. Cards, 1,000 Note Hads., State 
ments or Bill Hds, $1.50, Samples free 
MANNING, “The Printer,” Northampton, Mass 


CORDON & COTCH 
BRITISH ADVERTISING 


Able, original and ee advertising 
Correspondence invitec 
15 St. Bride 8t., Eng. 


The Frost (Minn. ) Record 


isa country weekly that is held in high esteem ae | 
its readers, who are a thrifty ull avceperous 
sof people. It is a good advertising medium 
to reach the country population who are settled 
in this part of the United States noted for its 
famous wheat fields. 














The Chebanse Journal 


reaches an average of seven hundred well-to-do 
farmers every week, Kates 5c. per inch, « 1 
sertion ; $50 per year per column, The on 
and the medium both appeal to the adve rtise r. 
G. O. » ERIC KSON, publis r ,Chebanse, Ill. 


Advertising Propositions 
Solicited. 


Will exchange space for your goods. (Un- 
objectionable). Live weekly. Live tow: 


THE WARREN NEWS, WARREN, N. H. 


OD THE 
AND ITY. 


By The Rt. Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, 
Bishop of New York. Cloth, 25 cents. 
May be ordered through any eggs aaa or will 
be sent postpaid for the price by the Abbey 
Press, Publishers, of 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
London, Montreal and elsewhere, who always 
issue interesting works. 


FORTUNES FOR PEOPLE. 


If you wish to start in business, trade or pro- 
ession along the lines of the Great Northe rn sk y., 
which runs through the States of Minnesota 
tana, Washington and British Columbia, 
the line of the Union Pacific, running through the 
States of Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Utah. or 
along the line of the ( ‘hicago & Northwestern, 
running through the States “of Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, lowa, Michigan, Nebraska, an 
sas and Wyoming, address for full particulars 
respecting the opening and population to LOUIS 
HALLHE, editor “American Adviser,” 87 Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill... who will furnish you all 
| information free of charge. 


El Regidor 


Circulates over 1,500 copies per 
week. A popular and prosperous 
Spanish weekly. Widely read 
a class of people who are influer 
| by advantageous offers made ! 
vertisers, A splendid medium. 
Sample copies and advertising rates 
sent on request. 


PABLO CRUZ, Publisher, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 





















































THE ALEXUADRIL 
i COUNTY JOURNAL 


Established in 1897. $1 per year in advance, 


Overlook, Alexandria Co., Va. 


A weekly newspaper that circulates freely in 
Washington, D. C., Virginia and elsewhere. 
Practical Advertising says ‘‘that it is a 

| Puller,” 
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TO REACH THE FARMERS {xy piscing yourad intur Luustrare. Yourn , 


of Jackson County, Minnesota, anD AGE, Nashville, Tenn. Circulation 25,000; 
you should advertise in rate 15 cents per line. 


THELAKEFIELD STANDARD) THE MESSENGER 


Largest Paper. Largest Circulation. 
Best Results. Lowest Rates. H. E. FAUBION, Proprietor 








ADDRESS oe the om circulation of any paper ever pub 
ished in the town. Spec ial attention given to 
CRAWFORD & CRAWFORD, Proprietors, | ¢orcien advertising. Rates 8 
LAKEFIELD, MINNESOTA. Single column, per inch, per month, 50 cents. 
nena peace eso toma ean Double $1.00. 
THE TRUCK ten Address 
Monthl 1 a Year. 7 YSSRNQE 
nA ao IDEAS, THE MESSENGER 
Monthly Paper, 25¢. a Year. Marble Fails, Texas 
TRUCK FARMERS’ eines 





DIRECTORY—1!90I. 
Out March 16th. A few 
pages ADVERTISEMENTS will 
ye received at $25 page 
(7x10); $15 }¢-page, $10 \4- 


Tec omgts 8 Missouri Postmaster 
page ( (ine! uding irec ory). 


Fr 
1.50 name, 1 er and| |= 
address. $25 \ front cover;| | = DE SOTA, MO. 





5 back cover; $20 \ back | 
cover. $2 per copy (free to} 
truck Seen. Reaches 
5 dg Ark.,1a., Miss., 

rk. Ok. ‘and 1.7. Names| 
of tail growers in Texasand| 
what many communities 


A progressive monthly publication de- 
voted to the interests of the postal service 
Twenty pages. Subscription price 50 

cents. This paper has a strong circula- 
a ge ae RAS | = tion among the employees of the United 
Antonio, Tex. Parties with- | = States postal service and they are inter- 











out good ne pore aga rat-| |= ested in the information it contains, It 

ing must send cash. =. , . 

|The strength of our country. |Sis a good medium for advertisers who 
= wish to reach this class of buyers. Send 

= for sample copies and advertising rates. 


Send roc. for samplecopy of —_§ |2 w. E. CROW, Editor and Publisher, 3 


Ranch and Range! :.....us:wsminn wo 


a profusely illustrated monthly 
magazine, descriptive of the 


scenes, wonderful resources oan? 
and opportunities of the great Phi Ips hs 


West. Better send $1 fora 8} 
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year’s subscription and receive 1133 Broadway, New York. 
the premium of a beautiful § 
embossed booklet of Rocky ADVERTISERS ALL OVER 
}  MounraIn WILD Flowers, § | THE WORLD. 
sent prepaid. Among others we represent : 
3 618-620 Charles Block, Mariani . Co., Vin Mariani; 1 Jaros 
Co., Russian Teas; Prince Brancac- 
Denver, Col. cio, Roy al Table Oil; Lengert Wagon 
“ ‘ fase oe |] Co., Bloomer Safety Three Wheeler ; 
XXX COXXEXAEAAALALALKIL IAAI IIIA IIIT CII Curo Chemical Co., Kuro Remedies ; 





Medicura Soap Co., Medicura Soap; 
Frank Teller & Co., Royal Blue Cigars. 


All Large 


advertisers in Troy are 
patrons of the SUNDAY 
NEWS. They are in the 
paper because it pays. 
The paper that pays the 
the local advertiser is 
the best for the foreign 
advertiser. 


We, also have other large accounts 
under way. We are prepared to handle 
more. It is to your interestt have our 
service, if you are a beginner or old-timer. 
We charge a fair compensation and do 
good, effective work. 


THE ADVISOR, 


|] published by us, is the leading advertis- 
ing trade magazine in the world. Sub- 
scription price $1 per annum, and choice 
of valuable premiums. Send for sainple 
copy—mailed free upon request. 

The ADVISOR is an example of our work. 


PHILLIPS & CO., 
| 1133 Broadway, New York, 
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Let us Convince You, 
THE SUNDAY. NEWS 
TROY, N. Y. 
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If you wish to reach orange and lemongrowers, [| Manuscripts suitable for iss 
Rage ty It Ana = ~ale yertis sia ae ag iia ee 
vineyardists or fruit dealers, advertise in | AUTHORS ing in volume form required 


THE RE co RD SEEKING A by estab ished house. Liberal 


published at Cutaxto, California, in the conter of i wo nb ey strate ightfor 
the citrus fruit belt. ‘rite for rate card anc yard treatmen’ address 
sample copy. REcorp Pus. Co., Ontario, Cal. PUBLISHER. BOOKS, 141 Herald 234 St, 












“THE EDMORE JOURNAL,” 
“A LIVE PAPER FOR wee Coenen. 


Located in center of Western Michigan’s Great Fruit Belt and 
Potato- Raising Country. 






J. R. WARREN, JR. EDMORE, MICH. 











Youngstown,Ohio, Vindicator 


DAILY: SUNDAY: WEEKLY: 


10,000 10,000 9,600 


LEADING DAILY IN NORTHE ASTERN OHIO. 


For Rates Address 


LaCOSTE and MAXWELL, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES. 

















0 | 


THE EVENING JOURNAL 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION IN 


1899 - 14,486 @& 1900 - 15,106 


There is no paper in New Jersey with a more respectable or better satisfied clientele 
of advertisers than the Evening Journal. The best houses in New York, Newark and 
all the establishments in Jersey City continually use its pages, because they find that 
advertising in the Journal pays, 
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advertisement in 


ATUL | The Clifton Monthly 


MAIL Rate, 40c. per agate line. Forms 
ORDER close 25th of month. Specimen copies 


100 000 ™ can be reached each month with an 


and rates from any agent or 


BUYERS THE CLIFTON MONTHLY, 
39-40 Temple St., Waterville, Maine. 
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The Northwest Is A Great Country. SS 


The Northwest 


MAGAZINE COVERS IT. 











Here is our territory: 

Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, Wyoming, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Oklahoma. 





In this territory The Northwest | | 
Magazine has 31,000 paid sub- A 
scribers. | 








Communicate with any reliable agency = 
for rates, or write P .O 


> Kt. 

THe NORTH West P 

ian) «=| /of aper 
MACAZINE 
A pe 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
‘ANADIAN GENERAL OFFICES, 
Metntine Block, Win..ipeg, Manitoba, G 
CHIcAGO, 638 Fine Arts Building. 


DO ..YOU .. DO Bava aly 
o 
eee eve the 


YOUR OWN 


STEREOTYPING Press= 
odes Republic 


Perfection 


Stereotyping SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
Process * The circulation of 


YOU Without any cost attached the Press # Republic is 
Without a plant guaranteed to exceed 


In your spare moments 


CAN And release your type in 
DO standing ads, job work, etc. 
rT And save the money ex- 
pended for new type. 
For the i 5 
-..Process... 
Statement of circulation sworn 


ADDRESS to in detail and guaranteed by the 
Citizens National Bank in the 


The Perfection Stereotype Co. | | —<—'”™mmm 


».O. Box 152. 


punanapenie, IND, 





WEIGHING 
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& COUNTRY STORES. 


7 Department Stores 
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You can give a superb magazine for women to your patrons, equal in all respects to t! 
Ladies’ Home Journa/ and containing several pages of your own announcements and 
advertisements, and no competitive advertising whatever at the mere cost of paper and 
printing. Why? A new magazine, equal to the best, wants circulation. Will spend a 
lot of money to get it. This is youR CHANCE. A patron pleased is a permanent 
tomer gained. Nothing pleases a woman more than to get something for nothing. A 
beautiful interesting magazine will delight all women and permit you to send your ai 
nouncements to just the right people ata smaller cost than regular newspaper advertis- 
ing. This arrangement will be made with only one store in any one section a ‘tl 
country, so write for particulars at once to LL. RAYMOND, 150 Nassau St., New 
York City, Our offer applies as well to large 
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CLOTHING ADVERTISING 


that brings results is hard to secure. You know from experience. I can help you pri 
pare your advertisements. I have too ads bound with perforated leaves, cover in 
purple and gold. Type display as it should be. Everything advertisable in retail 
clothing store. Written by a practical clothier ready to sign your name to and hand to 
the printer, They made money for my client. Why not for you? 


I MADE MONEY FOR LYNCH. 


“T think your 100 ADS FOR $1 is the finest thing I ever saw of its kind. They have mad 
100 times the amount tor me, H. bk. Lyncu, Clarendon, Ark.” 


Do you want to increase your business that much? It is the continual advertising 
pounding that telis. Something new every issue brings business. 1 wiil send you this 
book, prepaid, on receipt of $1. YOU-NEED-IT. 


BURTIS R. HESSLER, 


1123 Michigan Trust Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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Fourth Largest Proven up-to-date Circulation of any Agricultural Journal. 1: 


Established 1882. FARM NEWS 
PROGRESSIVE. cents, Satisfies Subscribers- 
PROGR Because it is Helpful. 
PUSHING, No Agricultural or Mail 
PROSPEROUS. Order List is Complete 
Farm News Pleases Without FARM NEWS. 
Advertisers—Because it Pays. Ask leading Agencies about it. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER CO., Puss., SPRINGFIELD, O. 








~~ 








Satisfied Advertiser. “Chicago, lil., Jan. 23, 1901. 
WE ARE The American Farmer Co., Springfield, 0. We ‘desire YOu 
= to say that the advertising so far placed with you in LOSE 
RECEIPT and we shall shortiy instruct our agents to increase the YOU 
space, Yours very truly, CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING DON'T 
SIMILAR Co. M. Rothschild Adve rtising Manager. ’ 
Satisfied Subscribers, “I am now taking Farm News 
OLI- the fifth year, and like it so much that I expect to renew BOTH 
CITED my subscription. L. A. Carroll.’ THE 
LETTERS. “] do like Garden and Farm ve ry much and read it over PAPERS. 














and over again. I would not do without it. C.P.Nelson.” 








Among the Leaders of the Mail Order and Agricultural Publications. 


Established 1895. Garden and Farm Inter- 
eee ce till ests and Helps Rural 
A Ss & Suburban Residents 
THAT PULLS. bs FARM > No Mail Order or Agri- 


GARDEN AND FARM “® cultural List iscemplete 
is the Only Intensive <a Garden and Farm. | 
Farming Paper Published. Ask Leading Agencies About It 


THE AMERICAN FARMER CO., Puss., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Farm News and Garden and Farm has been satisfactory, IF 
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Sworn Average Circulation for Feb., 190i. 


St. Paul Daily Globe 


———18,014——— 


THe GLOBE invites any one and every one interested to, at any 
time, make a full scrutiny of its circulation lists and records and 
to visit its press and mailing departments to check and keep tab 
on the number of papers eetnted and disposition made of same. 
WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, 87 Washington Street, Chicago, Western Representatives. 
CHARLES H. EDDY, 10 Spruce Street, New York, Eastern Representative. 
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Only one morning paper in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
It’s a good one. It’s 


THE PATRIOT 


It gives an advertiser good returns. We know it and you’ll know 
it too if you try it, Mr. Advertiser. 


eeureeanananananatatatat eta 


The Patriot Company, Pubs., 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 
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CIRCULATION NATIONAL 
GUARANTEED 


NATIONAL WATCHMAN 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO 
1229 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. ( 


” 


The Substantial Character of Subscribers generally Makes 
this Journal an exceptionally Good Advertising Medium. 


The NATIONAL WATCHMAN reaches the intelligent, reading and thinking people 
in all sections. It is elevatedin tone. No questionable adve vioeege accep 

Its subscribers patronize advertisers in its columns because the °y ‘have {mplicit 
faith in the management of the paper, and do not expect to be decei 

t has Home and Agricalearat Departments in addition to ae a and 
political character of the pape 

The following General and Mail-Order Advertisers have Renewed Contracts for 1901: 

Dr. Kilmer & Co., German Kali Works, Peruna Drug Mfg. Co., Dr. Hathaway, Pr- * 
Miles Medical Co., Dr. Horne Electric Belt Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., Natural Body 
Brace Co., Cheney Medicine Co., Stuart Dyspepsia Tablets and many ‘others. 

IT PAYS THEM AND WILL PAY YOU! 


RATES REASONABLE. SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
Address ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
NATIONAL WATCHMAN, Washington, D. C. 


















PRINTED ON THE FARM 










PRINTED ON THE FARM 
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PRINTED ON THE FARM 


THE AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 


Has always given its readers experience at first hand. To earry out this plan 
still more extensively, plain, complete and detailed statements of practical 
experiments made on this 


650-ACRE EXPERIMENT FARM 


are being recorded from month to month in the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 


“THE ONLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER 
EDITED AND PRINTED ON THE FARM." 

The EPITOMIST not only gives the results of experiments made under 
natural conditions of cultivation and fertilization, but it also tells how work 
is conducted for actual profit in the various departments of its 650-acre farm 
known as the 


Experiments at this Station are now and will continue to be made under 
the directions of experts, constituting an able corps of practical and scientific 
farmers of unquestionable reputation, whose efforts in the past have resulted in 


BETTER FARMING, BREEDING AND FEEDING. 
Advertiser wishing to reach the prosperous, progressive, up-to-date 

and buying class of farmers, ean do so through the columns 
of the AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST. A contract will be accepted for the term 
of one year at our present rate of $1.00 per agate line per Insertion, with the 


privilege of discontinuing at any time without extra charge, Circulation 
guaranteed to exceed 200,000 copies each Issue. 


E. CHUBB FULLER, 


President and General Manager 


EPITOMIST PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Epitomist Experiment Station, SPENCER, IND. 


PRINTED ON THE FARM 
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Every Merchant 


Studies plans and schemes to better his 
advertising so that he 


Can Increase Trade. 


PRINTERS’ INK is a practical maga- 
zine for business men who are interested 
in methods of developing and increas- 
ing trade. It gives the advice and 
experience of the most successful ad- 
vertisers— men who use newspapers, 
magazines, catalogues, booklets, circu- 
lars, street cars and every known me- 
dium for securing publicity. 

PRINTERS’ INK is filled with the 
brightest thoughts and newest ideas, 
put before the student of advertising 
in an easy and readable manner. Its 
readers are kept informed of the latest 
doings in the advertising world. 

From its columns can be learned the 
true art of advertising—how to attract 
attention; how to get the public to buy. 

“STORE MANAGEMENT” and 
“READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS” are 
features of special interest to the mer- 
chant. Both departments contain prac- 
tical information and suggestive helps. 

There are many reasons why every 
man in business should subscribe for 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

Subscription price $5 per year in ad- 
vance. Sample copies 10 cents. 

To send a subscription—Tear out this 
page, fill the blank on other side and 
return with check or money order to 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


Geo. P. Rowell @ Co., Publishers, 
10 Spruce Street, New York City. 
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NOTES. 


Mr. THAYER tells advertisers that the De- 
lineator (New Y ork) for April will consist of 
65: ),000 copies. 


New York,” by Lillie 


appeared in the March 


“SHOPPING IN 
Hamilton French, 
Century Magazine. 

Tue St. Paul (Minn.) Glode sends out a 
card showing its circulation for February to 
have averaged 18,014 daily. 

“Tue Hand Points the Way ”’ is an attract- 
ive booklet issued by Fletcher, the Psychic 
Palmist, of No. 144 West 42d Street, New 
York City. 

STePHEN J. RicHARpsoN, circulation mana- 
ger for the New York /Journa/, has resigned 
his position on that paper, and gone to the 








New York Wordd, as assistant business 
mana r 

“Movinc the Worlds Freight,’”’ by Cy. 
Warman, appears in the March Mumnsey’ 


s 
Magazine. ~ hi uncheon for a Million,” de- 
scribing business men’s lunchrooms, is printed 
in the same issue, 


Tue Billboard, of Cincinnati, Ohio, offers 
a prize of $25 in gold to the billposter or adver- 
tising agent who will submit the best plan of 
billboard advertising in districts outside of the 
large cities for a mail-order house. 

Tue United States Playing Card Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, offers to dealers one hun- 
dred and eighty-five dollars in prizes for the 
best window displays of goods of its manu- 
facture, the contest closing June 30, tgor. 


A PARTICULARLY gratifying feature of the 
agreement reached by the Republican confer- 
rees on the War Revenue Reduction bill is the 
decision to repeal entirely the tax on proprie- 
tary medicines. —V. VY. Evening Telegram. 








Tue Remolino Mining ( Company of Chicago, 
Ill., issues a booklet named “A Tide in the 
Affairs of Men,” which is convinc ing on ac- 
count of the modesty of the statements made. 
Gold mining in Colombia, South America, is 
the subject. 

Ar the next Sphinx Club dinner, on March 
13, the subject for the evening, ‘* American 
Journalism,” will be introduced by General 
aylor, of the Boston Glode, and will be par- 
ticipated in by Chester A. Lord, of the Sux, 
and Arthur Brisbane, of the Journal. 


A pitt has been introduced in the Illinois 
Legislature to prohibit the publication in any 
manner of false or fictitious advertising matter, 
either as to quality, price, brand or character 
of the goods. The bill provides for the creation 
of the office of State Censor of Advertising, at 
a salary of $3,000 per annnm, etc. 

Tue South Carolina Interstate and West 
Indian Exposition, Charleston, S. C., Decem- 
ber 1, 1g01—June 1, 1902, circulates an advance 
catalogue of the exposition referred to. The 
contents describe the scope and plans of the 
undertaking. The well arranged book is nicely 
illustrated and contains some valuable infor- 
mation. 


Pacific Coast Advertising says that on 
January 16th, Judge Morris. in the United 
States Court at Baltimore, signed an order per- 
petually enjoining Miller Brothers from selling 
peaches and pears, not products of California, 
in cans or vessels to which ‘ California” was 
fixed, thus disposing of an unfair form of com- 
petition. 

















“Let Us Cast Your ANCHOR” is a book- 
let published by Messrs, W, N, Matthews & 
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Bros., Carleton Bld., St. Louis, exclusive sale 
agents of Stombauch guy anchors, It tells 
what they are, shows how strong and good 
they are made, and emphasizes their simplicity 
ne value. It contains tables of sizes and 
pulling tests, and half-tone illustrations show- 
ing the anchors in use. Printing and execu- 
tion are artistic. 


THE city trustees of Sacramento have pur- 
chased 400 copies of “Sacramento Through 
the Camera,” recently published by the Rec- 
ord-Union. It does not appear how they are 
to be distributed, and that is the point at which 
a great deal of the work done by the public 
bodies of the State is weakest. It is a com- 
paratively simple matter to get up handsome 
literature, but it is much more of a problem to 
put it into the hands of the proper people, at 
a justifiable expenditure.—Pacific Coast A d- 
vertising., 


Tue recent death of Charles H. Pinkham 
will have, it is said, a material effect on the 
amount of advertising done by the Pinkham 
Company. !William H. Grove and wife (the 
latter a daughter of Lydia E. Pinkham), of 
Salem, are said to own one-half of the stock in 
the corporation, of which Mr. Grove has been 
elected president. The Lynn Review says it 
is understood that the company has contracted 
for $2,000,000 worth of advertising during the 
next few years, but it is believed Mr. Gove 
will oppose any such large expenditure.— 
Fourth E state, 

Tue Pittsburg Dry Goods Company, import- 
ers and manufacturers, Pittsburg, Pa., issues 
monthly the Pittsburg 7radesman, The pa- 
per is mailed free to the retail trade and con- 
tains suggestions and hints about retail store 
keeping, conditions of trade, summaries of 
goods and arguments why the recipients should 
trade at Pittsburg. Several pages are devoted 
to illustrations of goods in stock. The paper, 
Mr. Mitchell, the advertising manager, asserts, 
is enlarged four times a year to more fully rep- 
resent seasonable goods. He says that the 
scheme has been of considerable profit to the 
Pittsburg Dry Goods Co. 


Suggestions, of Cleveland, is compiling a 
Directory of Mail Order Supply Houses which 
will include, as nearly as possible, every con- 
cern which supplies the trade with goods of 
any description. It will be alphabetically ar- 

ranged with reference to the article supplied. 

Under each article will be given the name and 
address of the firms that supply it. Also infor- 
mation as to whether they furnish electres, cir- 
culars, and fill orders direct to customers. No 
charge will be made any supply house for 
h aving its address and the list of goods it sup- 
plies in the trade enumerated. 


His Envious Contemporary: Up in Osh- 
kosh is printed a newspaper whose publisher 
lands on his feet every time. Recently he in- 
dulged in some wild boasting as to the circula- 
tion of his paper, which boast was printed, ver- 
batim, in Printers’ Ink under the Scriptural 
quotation, “I said in my haste all men are 
liars,” whereupon the Oshkosh publisher, 
seizing the keenest- edged scissors in the office, 
deftly clipped from the New York publication 
his own words of praise, gave the credit to 
Printers’ Ink and published them in his own 
paper ; but in the rush and hurry he omitted 
the printing of the quotation from the psalm- 
ist. And now his envious contemporary, the 
Datiy Northwestern publisher, calls thi 
remarkable display of gall.—Omaha (N 
Mercury. 








“Tr more people knew ‘how the first two or 
three entries in a savings bank book help and 
stimulate the owner to make additions, until 















































the habit of regular saving becomes a thing of 
pleasure as well as prudence, fewer people 
would be caught out in the wet when the inev- 
itable rainy day comes,” is the opening para- 
graph of real little gems of advertising mat- 
ter, issued in the form of a stylish booklet by 
the Indiana Trust Company, Indiana Trust 
Bld., Indianapolis. The booklet looks artistic 
in simplicity and tidy appearance. Slate col- 
ored embossed front cover, with embossed 
monogram, The frontispiece shows in tints 
the fine looking Indiana Trust Building, and 
in a few foliowing pages pertinent points are 
given on the savings bank department, the in- 
vestment department aud the safe deposit de- 
partment. 


— . 
THE ADVERTISING PHYSICIAN. 


The good advertising agént makes a 
special study of every case presented 
for his consideration. Like a physician 
he diagnoses each case on its own merits 
and gives an individual prescription. He 
has no “‘cure-alls’’—unless he’s a quack. 
—Agricultural Advertising. 








A BOSTON IDEA. 
Greene—I’unny about the magazines. 
Gray—What’s funny? 

Greene—That they should put so 
many pages of reading matter between 
the advertisements.—Boston Transcript. 

~~? 

FROM NEWSPAPER TO PUBLIC. 

Encourage the man who advertises by 
purchasing of him. If he is progressive 
enough to advertise, he is sharp enough 
to have some bargains for you.—Tren 
ton (N. J.) Times. 


THE BEST WAY. 

The best way for the inexperienced 
advertiser to select his media is to se- 
lect an agent to select them for him.— 
Advertising. 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 





NO REST TO IT. 
Friend—You were talking about that 
ad of yours in Printers’ INK when you 
were interrupted. What is the rest of 
it? 
Busiman—There is no rest to it. 





LISTS AS MEDIA. 

There is a great deal in the way ad- 
vertising matter is sent out. A care 
fully looked after mailing list is often 
the best advertising medium a firm 
makes use of.—White’s Sayings. 


+o —_——_— 
THE REASON. 


The reason that newspaper space is 
so generally used to attract attention 
is because it can be done more cheaply 
and ettectively in that way than any 
other.—Pacific Coast Advertising. 


—_—_+o+—__—_. 
GOOD ADVICE. 

There are in the country a certain 
number of papers. whose circulation, 
prestige and popularity are known. Use 
those before you experiment.—<Adzisor, 

—+or - 
SIZES OF TYPE. 

The advertiser who selects smaller 
type than nonpareil does so at his peril. 
Advertisers should look cordial and 
open-hearted.—New England Grocer. 


iT IS TRUE. 

Nine-tenths of the failures in advertising are 
not advertising failures at all, but failures in 
the business methods behind the advertising 
—Agricultural Advertising. 


WITH A DIRECT MESSAGE. 

Advertising that conveys a direct 
message has the best chance of success. 
—Agricultural Advertising. 




















JU THE CONSUMER, 





WHEN YOU seg | 
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‘You may be sure they are the bes made. 


CARRIAGE VARNISHES, 
RAILWAY VARNISHES, 
PIANO VARNISHES, 
WOOD FINISHES 


VARNISHES AND JAPANS OF ALL GRADES,AND FOR EVERY USE KNOWN. 


r BERRY BROTHERS tro. 


NEW YORK,252 PEARL ST.,BOSTON,520 ATLANTIC AVE.,BALTIMORE,22E. LOMBARD ST 
PHILADELPHIA , 26& 28 N.FOURTH ST.,CHICAGO,15&17 LAKE ST. CINCINNATI, 304 MAIN ST., 
ST. LOUIS, 112 FOURTH ST.,SAN FRANCISCO, 12 FRONT ST. 


FACTORY & MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT. 
JE INTERESTED /N VARNISH IN ANY WAY, DROP US LINE 


FRUM SCuIBNER’S FOR MARCH. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


That Frank Stevens, of Boston, looks better, if possible, in 
a dress suit than he does in his hustling clothes. 





That the Cleveland Press is the best edited newspaper in 
Cleveland. — 

That A. K. Hammond is the Beau Brummel of the news- 
paper fraternity in St. Louis. 





That the number of news beats scored by the clients of the 
Scripps-McRae Press Association seems to be increasing daily. 

That George McDade, the energetic advertising agent, of 
Norristown, Pa., is rapidly developing many new advertisers. 





That the St. Louis Chronicle carries a whole lot of high- 
class advertising. 

That Sam Perry has a fine new suite of offices in the Trib- 
une Building. 





That the Cincinnati Post is the popular paper of Cincinnati 
with the advertisers and the people. 





That Hub Beardsley, of Elkhart, Ind., was in New York re- 
cently and got the promise of a library from Andrew Carne- 
gie for Elkhart. 





That the Covington, Ky., Post has the largest circulation 
of any daily paper published in Kentucky, outside of Louisville. 





That the new copy for Uneeda Biscuit sent out by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, is very attractive. 

That the St. Louis Chronicle, in its issue of Feb. 9, con- 
tained over six thousand lines of foreign display advertising, all 
running on contract. 


That Pettingill & Co., New York and Boston, are getting a 
big share of the Oil Company financial advertising. 





That the Cincinnati Post shows a large increase in its local 
and foreign advertising patronage over last year. 
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Too Much Toot? 


Office of the 
EAST SYRACUSE NEWS PUBLISHING Co. | 
J. L. KYNE, Editor and Manager. ’ 
Secretary Onondaga County Volunteer Firemen’s | 
Association. Postmaster East Syracuse. | 
East SYRACUSE, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1901. 
Printers Ink Jonson: 

GENTLEMEN—We received your circular to-day. We have 
heard of people tooting their own horn but we never heard 
one toot quite as loud as you are tooting yours. You remind 
us very much of the man who used a wart on the back of his 
neck for a collar button. We have used your ink and 
wouldn’t give it standing room in our office. If a man de- 
sires to get something good he has got to puy for it, and 
better pay a good price and get something you can rely on. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. L. KYNE. 























The above letter struck me as being very amusing, and it is 
quite evident that Mr. Kyne was not in a happy mood when my 
circular reached him. He may be a good editor, an excellent gen- 
eral manager, an efficient postmaster anda very brave fireman, 
but he doesn’t know how to use printing ink. He relied upon the 
hearsay of one of his employees, who wouldn’t know ink from 
axle grease, and of course I was condemned without being granted 
a hearing. The Baldwinsvilie ra, published in the same county 
as Mr. Kyne resides in, have used my news ink for years, and find 
it does as good work as ink that cost them three times as much on 
credit. They also used my job inks and found them better than 
any other they could get. The Commercial Print, of Skaneateles 
Onondaga County, wrote me that they used my colored inks on 
close and exacting work, and produced as good results as could be 
desired. The Onondaga Gazette, formerly published in Mr. Kyne’s 
own town, used my news ink and it gave entire satisfaction. 

I could fill this whole issue of PRINTERS’ INK with testiinonials 
from publishers in New York State, but I mentioned these few 
because they are neighbors of Mr. Kyne. 

The proof of the pudding is in the e: iting ; when my goods are 
not found as represented I cheerfully refund the money and pay all 
transportation charges. 

Seventy thousand orders (each accompanied by the cash and 
secured without the aid of salesmen) from seven thousand different 
concerns, located in all parts of the world, is not a bad record for a 
seven-year-old ink concern. Send for my catalogue. 





ADDRESS 


Printers InK Jonson 
13 Spruce St., New York. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


That Wm. P. Scott, Jr., isin charge of the American Cigar 
Co.’s advertising. 





That the Cleveland Press can be used exclusively to cover 
Northern Ohio. 


That Henry Bright recently bought a number of boxes of 


good cigars. 





That the Covington, Ky., Post is the only daily paper pub- 
lished in Covington, Ky. 





That the Pink Pills people recently sent out a lot of clever 
copy. 

That the papers of the Scripps-McRae League give more 
paid circulation for the money than any other list of newspapers. 

That Sam Messiter developed more large advertisers than 
any one man in the advertising business during last year. 


That an advertiser can use the Cincinnati Post and Cleve- 
land Press and cover Ohio completely. 


That F. M. Krugler is doing good work for the Kauffman 
Advertising Agency. 


That the biggest bargain for advertisers in St. Louis, rate 
and circulation considered, is the St. Louis Chronicle. 


That John and Allen Wood, of Boston, work perfectly in 
either single or double harness. 





That the Cincinnati Post has more actual paid circulation 
than any of its contemporaries. 


That H. L. Kramer knows his little book on advertising. 


That the advertiser using the Scripps-McRae League news- 
papers gets full value for every dollar expended. 
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The Wichita Eagle 


is one of two morning papers 
in Kansas that prints the /u// 
Morning Associated /vess 
News. THE EAG tr has the 
largest circulation of any daily 
paper published in Kansas. 


AVERAGE (4,147 DAILY 


SRREEEEERes Da tieeeaideehtaee ee 





And prints 30 per cent more 
foreign advertisements and 
fifty per cent more local ad- 
vertisements than any daily 
paper published in the State. 


R. P. MURDOCK, Bus. Mar. Wichita Eagle. 





THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
SOLE AGENTS FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
47, 48, 49 & 69 TRIBUNE BLDG., 469 THE ROOKERY, 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO. 
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Street Car Aavertising. 




















The Pan-American Exposition will be held in the city of 
Buffalo, beginning May ist, and will continue six months. It 
is estimated that the total cost of the exposition, exclusive of 
exhibits, will be about ten million dollars. It is intended that 
this exposition shall be the most artistic creation ever produced 
for a like purpose. It will surpass all former enterprises of this 
sort in a number of very important features. 

When the gates are thrown open a scene of unexampled 
beauty and interest will charm the eye and delight the finest 
sensibilities of the visitor. To enjoy this will be a pleasure 
well worth many an effort and sacrifice. Many millions of 
dollars will have been expended in its production, and the 
highest skill in science and art will have been employed to 
bring to perfection an exposition worthy of this wonderful era 
of development in all that concerns humanity. 

To celebrate the birth of one more century, the enterpris- 
ing folk of Buffalo have planned this six months’ festival and 
bade the world participate. 
They purpose here to offer 
such a scene as eyes ne’er 
saw before, whose majesty 
and beauty shall eclipse all 
former undertakings. 






oy, 





This exposition will un- 
questionably be one of the 
grandest affairs of the kind 
ever held. The managers 
hope that in attendance it 
will excel the White City of 
Chicago, and they are 
straining every nerve to OFFICIAL EMBLEM-—PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 
boom and advertise their show and induce people to visit it. 

All of the exhibit divisions will be very complete. It is the 
aim of tne exposition to show the progress of the nineteenth 
century in the Western world. The exhibits will be gathered 
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from all the principal states and countries of the Western 
hemisphere and the new island possessions of the United States 
Government. Special efforts are being made to bring together 
exhibits of exceptional novelty and of the highest commercial 
and educational value. 

You have had the exposition tale in varied form—its plans 
and purposes, its mighty scope—so here are a few facts about 
the city wherein it is to be held: 

Buffalo is the chief port of the great North American lake 
system. It is the eastern terminal point of nearly all the trans- 
portation lines that traverse the four great fresh-water seas of 
Superior, Michigan, Huron and Erie. It is the principal com- 





MANUFACTURES AND LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING=PAN-AMERICAN EXPOS. TION 


mercial gateway between the East and the West, and through 
her extensive system of elevators, warehouses and yards, the 
products of farm and forest, mine and mill, pass to the Atlantic 
coast. Buffalo is also one of the principal railroad centers of 
North America, having twenty-six railroad lines radiating in all 
directions and a passenger transportation service consisting of 
two hundred and fifty trains daily. 

The population of the city is four hundred thousand, and 
the area twenty-five thousand acres or forty-two square miles. 
It is about five miles from east to west, and eight miles from 
north to south. The city is not only a large manufacturing 
center, having some thirty-five hundred factories, but is also a 
distributing point of prime importance in the wholesale trade. 

The electric railway system of the city is in the highest 
state of development, and, together with the suburban lines, 
consists of about three hundred miles of tracks. All the lines 
are under the control of the International Traction Company, 
and a single five-cent fare pays fora ride, with transfers, from 
any one point in the city to any other point, however remote. 
The city is famed for the cleanliness of its streets, the beauty 
of its homes, the healthfulness of its climate, and the excellent 
and abundant water supply from Lake Erie. 

The grounds chosen by the Board of Directors for the 
exposition lie in the northern part of Buffalo. The dimensions 
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from north to south are about one mile, and from east to west 
about half a mile, the plot containing three hundred and fifty 
acres. All the city and suburban electric car lines have access 
to the exposition and reach the grounds on two sides. 

The far-famed falls of Niagara are only an hour’s ride 
from the exposition, and visitors can take the electric cars of 
the International Traction Company at the grounds and see the 
wonders of the Niagara region with ease and convenience. 

No other means of transportation rivals the company’s 
lines in intimacy of association with Niagara, or in complete- 
ness or convenience. ‘The International Traction Company 
controls all the lines of street cars in Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Lockport, Tonawanda and the interurban lines between. Its 
street cars are admitted to have no superior in their construc- 
tion and appearance, and very few equals. 

There are no evidences that the people of Buffalo intend 
to fleece their visitors next summer. Ample provision is being 
made for a big crowd, and the chances are that living will be 
quite reasonable. In all directions accommodations are being 
prepared for a rush of visitors. In a circle of five hundred 
miles around Buffalo is a population of nearly forty million of 
people, and a third of them are expected to visit the exposition. 

Canada, whose lands lie within view of the exposition 
grounds, but whose territory stretches from the Atlantic to the 











HORTICULTURE, GRAPHIC ARTS AND MINES--PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


Pacific, and from the Great Lakes to the great unknown regions 
of the Arctic, will be strongly represented by her citizens. 

Thousands of foreigners—people from all parts of the 
earth—will visit Buffalo to view this great exposition. Those 
who have attended former expositions will attend this one at 
Buffalo. There'll be millions of people there. 

Now, as to the advantages of Buffalo for street car adver- 
tising : 

Of the vast throng attending the greatest exposition of the 
twentieth century, 90 per cent will ride to and from the exposi- 
tion grounds on the street cars. They will pile on down town 
and ride away out, or pile on far out and ride in, It is a proven 
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88 
fact that visitors to a strange city are observing, and it is abso 
lutely certain that the millions at Buffalo next summer will see 
your advertisement if it is in the street cars. The value of ad 
vertising in these cars is self-evident. They will be full of 
buyers—people who ought to have your goods. They will have 
use for many things that can be successfully advertised in these 
cars. They are just the kind of people to take kindly to a well- 
advertised article. Not only this; but if you get these people 
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started in the way of using your wares you can count on them 
as customers as long as your goods are kept up to the standard- 

Another advantage is, that the dealers or retailers, and es- 
pecially those along the lines in which the advertising appears, 
are at once interested in the goods advertised, as they realize 
that such advertising brings customers direct to their stores. 
It is, therefore, a comparatively easy matter to induce them to 
stock the goods. 

It is, of course, to the interests of advertisers to take ad- 
vantage of a national event of the character of the Buffalo 
Exposition, and business men were never so wide awake, so 
alert, nor so quick to recognize the possibilities of this field of 
publicity and its great opportunities. They will share in the 
general prosperity induced by the exposition. 

George Kissam & Co., 253 Broadway, New York, control 
the exclusive advertising privileges in all lines of the Interna- 
tional Traction Company. Publicity in these cars during the 
exposition will be profitable. 

They are now disposing of space, and wish to hear from 
every general advertiser. Owing to the demand upon the space 
available, it is desirable that those wishing particulars would 
write at once. 

To those interested, a folder, containing maps and detailed 


information, will be sent upon application. Address George 
Kissam & Co., 253 Broadway, New York City, or through any of 
their branch offices most convenient. 
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By Chas. 
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The store that does any consid- 
erable amount of advertising 
should have its own distinctive 
type style. The advantages of this 
are so great that the matter of ex- 
pense is not worth any serious 
consideration. A distinctive type 
style very quickly impresses itself 
on the minds of the public, and 
soon becomes so closely associated 
with your firm name and business 
that the most careless reader re- 
cognizes the advertisement on 
sight. It enables a buyer who is 
looking for your ad to find it very 
quickly, and it distinguishes your 
ad from all the others, because 
no matter how like the others it 


may be in form, your exclusive 
type style will make it look dif- 
ae 


| don’t mean that it is necessary 
to have a special type designed 
and cast. All you need do is to 
choose the style of type that seems 
best adapted to your uses, or, 
rather, the two styles, one for the 
display and the other for the body 
or reading matter, then go to your 
newspaper and tell them that you 


want the exclusive use of these 
particular styles of type in their 
paper. If the styles you have 
chosen are not already in use in 


that paper, this privilege will prob- 
ably be granted to you without 
any greater expense than the cost 
of the type. I would not hesitate 
for a moment to pay a little for 
such a privilege, if it could not 
be had otherwise. 


In addition to the distinctive 
type style you should have your 
own peculiar style of display. You 
should experiment until you get 
one style which seems most ef- 
fective with the least waste of 
space and then follow that style 
right along. Of course, the dis- 


play should be varied slightly from 
time to time in order to give an 
appearance of newness and fresh 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. 
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ness to the ad, but the general 
scheme should be pretty closely 
adhered to, if you would reap the 
benefits to come from having your 
ad readily recognized when it ap- 
pears in company with a number 
of others. 

Of course, it is understood that 
you should have your own style 
of name plate, and use it on all 
occasions. Get something differ- 
ent from the others if you possibly 


can. Don’t hunt around among 
the name plates used by other 
merchants and follow one of the 
styles you find there, but tell some 
artist who is not so artistic that 
he has no commercial instincts to 
make a name plate for you that 
will be decidedly different from 
and better than the others. Look 


out for flourishes and beware of 
fine lines. The flourishes nearly 
always make a big black blot, and 
the fine lines very quickly wear 
away. Have a design that is strik- 
ing, black and bold enough to be 


readily seen, but be sure that the 
name is very plain and distinct. 
“ * * 
Every store should have some 


system for keeping track of in- 
voices from the time they are 
ceived until they are finally en- 
tered upon the books. It should 
be a system that will fix the re- 
sponsibility beyond question for 
everything that is done in connec 
tion with each invoice. One of 
the best schemes I know of is to 
have a rubber stanip, something 
like this: 
EE OREO L ERE 
Computation Ex’d by 
Checked by 
rer ee ere 
Prices Ex’d by 
Entered by 
As fast as the invoices are re- 
ceived nut this stamp upon them 
They should then be turned over 
to some one who will make a list 


re- 
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of them, simply the date, firm 
name and total amount, and this 
person should fill in his initials 
opposite the word “‘listed.” The 
invoice should then be examined 
as to the correctness of computa- 
tions, and the one that does this 
should put his name on the second 
line in the form. The person who 
checks the bill to ascertain that 
all the goods billed have been re- 
ceived, writes his initials on the 
third line; the one who marks 
the goods should write his on the 
fourth, and the one who exam- 
ines the prices, to see that you are 
not being overcharged, should 
write his on the fifth line. This 
leaves the sixth for the name of 
the bookkeeper who finally enters 
the invoice on the books. 

Every one of the operations de- 
scribed should be carefully fol- 
lowed out on every invoice that 
you receive. It will be found in 
almost any business that the time 
required for this will be much 
more than paid for by the errors 
and shortages that will be discov- 
ered. If any question arises as to 
the checking of goods or marking 
of prices on any line of goods, 
you have but to refer to the origi- 
nal invoice to find out who is re- 
sponsible for each of these mat- 
ters. It might at first seem un- 
important to make a list of the 
invoices, but it will often be found 
very useful when a bill has been 
mislaid, to know that it has actu- 
ally been received. 

ok * 

It is a good idea to pretty thor- 
oughly describe your offerings in 
your advertisements. It is not 
necessary to go into the details of 
making, but you should come just 
as nearly as you can to making 
your reader see just how the ar- 
ticle looks, and answer every 
question that she will be likelv to 
ask about it, as plainly yet briefly 
as possible. I believe that an ar- 
ticle properly described can be 
sold for a higher price than one 
which is merely mentioned togeth- 
er with the price. Of course, this 
does not mean an article of which 
there are so few kinds and quali- 
ties that everybody knows at once 
what it is. It means such things 
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as are made in a great variety of 
styles and qualities, but are known 
by the same general name. And 
then a good description often 
saves valuable time for the sales 
man. I know of a store that ad 
vertised a certain range so per- 
sistently and went into details so 
thoroughly that the greater part 
of the customers who came to buy 
that range would ask for the num 
ber or size they wanted, and bu 
it without hardly looking at other 
sizes or styles. It was seldom 
necessary for the salesman to ex 
patiate on the merits of this par 
ticular line of ranges. The cus 
tomer in eight or nine cases out 
of every ten seemed to know be 
fore she came to the store just ex- 
actly what she wanted, and there 
was no time wasted in selling. It 
might not always pay to do this 
sort of advertising, so much de- 
pends upon the price of space, but 
it is a pretty safe general rule to 
describe what you have to sell 
as completely as possible, without 
using more space than the sub- 
ject deserves. 


* * * 


If you would hold the confidence 
of the buying public, you must be 
careful not to disappoint them 
To advertise, without a statement 
that the quantity is limited, little 
lots of merchandise, that will be 
entirely sold out within an hour 
or two after your advertisement 
is printed is a very great mistake. 
and has been proven so time and 
again. Those who come during 
the day on which your special 
bargain is offered and find that 
there are none of the advertised 
bargains left, are likely to reason 
that you had no such bargains at 
all, or else that you had just 
enough of this special merchandise 
to supply the first few callers. 

If, as is sometimes the case, it 
is a matter of selling out small 
quantities of merchandise, to clean 
up various lines which you do not 
intend to duplicate, you should in- 
variably state just how many of 
these articles you have, and say 
that only those who come very 
promptly can expect to find the 
goods on sale, If you are buying 
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goods for the special purpose of 
offering them at bargain prices, 
you should buy enough to supply 
the demand for the entire day on 
which the goods are to be offered. 
You should do this not only to 
avoid disappointing customers, 
hut because if your offering is a 
real bargain, its greatest useful- 
ness would come from the widest 
possible distribution. 

What are known “hour 
sales” offer a very good way to 
get rid of small quantities of goods 
in bargain selling. Anything that 
is at all worth offering in this way 
you will probably have enough of 
to last through an hour of brisk 
selling, so it is often quite safe to 
say that you will sell a certain ar- 
ticle at a certain price from two 
to three o’clock in the afternoon, 
or any other hour that you may 
choose. If you have quite a num- 
ber of different lines which you 
wish to clean up, these hour sales 
can be continued throughout one 
day, mentioning in the advertise- 
ment at just what hour each of 
the advertised articles will be on 
sale. 

Merchandise that is really un- 
desirable should not be advertised 
at all, as it is almost impossible 
to make your proposition appear 
at all attractive without the risk 
of disappointing a great many 
customers. Such goods should be 
placed in a conspicuous part of 
the store with a card stating just 
what they are, what the former 
regular price has been and _ the 
present cut price. This is a bet- 
ter way to dispose of such stuff 
than to advertise it in newspapers 
with the risk of discrediting your 
future offerings. And even this 
should not be carried too far: 
that is, badly damaged goods or 
goods that are so undesirable that 
nothing but the lowest of low pric- 
es will sell them, should not be 
allowed to predominate in the dis- 
play spaces of your store. Only 
one or two of such lines should 
be offered at a time, if you would 
maintain a decent standard. 

_ Don’t be content with express- 
Ing your price reductions in per- 
centages; that is, don’t say, “15.00 
suits at a reduction of 25 per 


as 
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cent,” and let it go at that. Al- 
ways print the old nrice and the 
new one, because a great many 
people who readily understand a 
difference in price when it is plain- 
ly shown, in this way, will have 
no idea whatever what a $15.00 
suit would cost them after deduct- 
ing 25 per cent. It does not cost 
a cent more to print “all our $15.00 
suits now $11.25," and anybody 
who can read at all can under- 
stand that. 

Very often in country papers I 
see entire stocks offered at a re- 
duction of 25 per cent or 35 per 
cent, without a single item show- 
ing in figures the actual difference 
between regular prices and cut 
prices. Most stores are obliged 
to cater to the masses, and the 
masses want some definite idea 
before they go to a store of what 
they are going to be asked to pay 
for a certain thing. Unknown 
quantities and indefinite statements 
do not appeal to them with suffi- 
cient force to sell any great 
amount of goods; you have sim- 
ply got to get down to dollars and 
cents, and the quicker you do it 
the better. 


* * * 


If you are running a small or 
medium sized store, and prepare 
your own advertising matter, you 
should read your copy to some 
well informed person in your em- 
ploy before you send it to the 
printer. Very often a clerk with- 
out a cent’s worth of advertising 
ability will be able to make a sug- 
gestion which you can make very 
profitable use of. A clerk who 
comes in actual contact with the 
customers knows, or should know, 
the points about his goods that 
appeal most to the buyer, and he 
can help you very materially in 
digging out these points, even ‘ 
though he has not the slightest 
idea of how they should be pre- 
sented in the newspaper. 

It is a pretty good idea to go to 
the man in charge of the depart- 
ment that you are about to adver- 
tise, and ask him all sorts of 
questions about the goods, just as 
though you knew nothing about 
them, Get him to tell you every 
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point just as he would tell a cus 
tomer. Get him to explain all the 
little details that might influence 
a purchaser, then write them out 
as fully and completely as you 
choose, afterward pruning what 
you have written until you have 
the whole story in the fewest pos- 
sible words. 

I notice that in a great many 
cases where cut prices are feat- 
ured, a catalogue or list price at 
which the articles advertised nev- 
er did sell, and were never intend- 
ed to, are quoted as regular prices 
in order to show a greater con- 
trast between the regular and the 
cut prices. This is wrong; it is a 
business error that is bound to 
react, beca'se it is impossible to 
fool all the people all the time, 
and it is rather a difficult matter 
to fool any great number of them 
for a short time. 

I have in mind a case where a 
certain well known book was of- 
fered by two competing establish- 
ments in the same city at the same 
time, at the same cut price. One 
of these advertisers quoted as their 
regular price the publisher's price, 
which was higher by at least one 
dollar than their own regular price 
had ever been. The other concern 
quoted what really had been their 
regular price, which was at least 
a dollar lower than the publisher's 
price. The result was that a great 
many people who read these two 
advertisements gave the honest ad- 
vertiser credit for selling this par- 
ticular book a great deal cheaper 
than the other store, when, as a 
matter of fact, the store quoting 
the publisher's price as their own 
regular price had been selling reg- 
ularly as cheap or cheaper. Not 
only this, but the majority of peo- 
ple who would buy this particular 
book would know that the latter 
concern had never sold it at the 
publishers’ price, and, therefore, 
was attempting a deception. You 
see, this sort of thing cuts both 
ways, without any possibility of 
doing good. 

This same custom obtains to a 
very great extent in the selling of 
cameras and other goods that are 
catalogued by the makers at a 
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price at which they are never in 
tended to sell. In quoting regular 
and cut prices, “regular price” 
should invariably mean the price 
at which the article has been reg- 
ularly sold in your store. If the 
same article is sold in the regular 
way in any store at a higher price, 
it is all right to say “sold regular- 
elsewhere at’; then name the 
competitor's higher price. 


* * * 


It is quite important, especially 
in the smaller cities and the larger 
towns, for the merchant or the 
person in charge of his advertis- 
ing to be on good terms with the 
newspaper people. There are 
many little favors which the news- 
paper can grant, and will often 
gladly give without cost to those 
toward whom they are kindly dis- 
posed, that could not be bought 
for money. I know of one case 
where a position for which the 
advertiser offered an additional 
ten per cent, and which the paper 
would not guarantee at any price, 
was given on an average of twen- 
ty-two or twenty-three days out 
of the month without an extra 
cent of cost, simply as a personal 
favor to the advertising man of 
that house, who had taken pains 
to make himself agreeable to the 
newspaper men. I presume he 
had never spent a dollar in drinks 
or cigars or anything of that kind, 
but I know that he got many little 
favors by asking things as favors 
instead of demanding them as 
rights. 


* * 


Look out for deceptive price 
cards: they may bring you some 
temporary advantage, but you will 
lose by them in the end. For 
long time a concern on Fourteenth 
street in this city displayed in 
front of its store a large quantity 
of cheap lace, designed as a trim 
ming for women’s underwear. On 
this lace there was a card bearing 
a very large “1”’ and a very small 


teal) 


‘YB. At a distance the price ap 
peared to be Ic. per yard, and | 
do not doubt that many women 
entered the store under the im 
pression that the stuff could Ix 
bought for Ic. per yard, only to 
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find that the price was nearly 2c. 
his concern is not now in busi 
ness, at least not in that location, 
and I believe not at all. It prob- 
ably is not because of this one de- 
ceptive price card, but the chances 
are ten to one that this card was 
a fair indication of the store’s bus- 
iness policy, and it is more than 
likely that this policy was their 
undoing. 
* a * 
In putting on a special sale of 
any magnitude, a great deal of 
judgment should be used. Next 
to the matter of making persuasive 
prices, season is, - perhaps, of 
greatest importance, for the 
reason that the masses do not buy 
goods very much in advance of 
their needs. For instance, only 
people who are in fairly comfort- 


able circumstances will buy furs 
in the early spring, which they 
cannot use until the following 


winter, no matter if the price is 
very low, and comparatively few 
people care to anticipate the needs 
of the summer season at the close 
of the fall season. For this reason, 
a special sale to be especially pop- 
ular and effective should consist 
of seasonable goods. If you are 
doing business in a manufacturing 
town, the opening of your sale 
should take place a day or two in 
advance of the general pay day. In 
this way you get a great deal of 
money, which would have been 
spent if you had postponed your 
sale for a few days. 

As a general thing it is better 
to be in the paper every day with 
a medium sized ad than to splurge. 


Of course there are exceptions. 
There are stores that will find 
greater profit in an occassional 


large ad than from a_ persistent 
small one; but any store that can 
afford to advertise at all ought to 
have sufficiently interesting busi- 
ness news to warrant them in 
using the newspaper every day. 

Don’t give the public a chance 
to forget you, keep at them con- 
tinually. Offer attractive goods 
at low prices just as often as you 
possibly can, and when you can- 
not do this tell them something 
interesting about your store. When 
we are sick we do not take our 
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medicine in one large dose, we 
take it a little at a time and often, 
and | believe, with rare except 
ions, this should apply in adver 
tising. If you are in the paper to- 
day and out to-morrow, your 
competitor who is in every day, 
stands a pretty good chance of 
winning to-morrow’s customer 
away from you. 


x * * 


I doubt very much whether it 
pays to annoy a customer, and it 
does annoy most people to call one 
clerk after another to wait on her. 
I refer now to a custom which is 
very common in and 
in some other lines, of calling a 
second and sometimes a_ third 
clerk, where the first one fails to 
make a sale. It is nearly always 
done with the pretence that the 
second man knows more about the 
stock than the first one, and can 
more readily find what the cus- 


shoe stores 


tomer wants; then if he fails, the 
“head of stock” is called to still 
further annoy the customer, by 


showing her practically the same 
things that she has already seen. 
Some sales are, no doubt, effected 
in this way, that might otherwise 
not be made at all, but I think that 
a great many women must leave 
the store in disgust after gaining 
an impression that nobodv in the 
place really knows anything about 
the goods she wants or where to 
find them. Almost invariably, the 
first clerk who waits upon a cus- 
tomer can tell within a short time 
whether he really has what the 
customer wants, and there is very 
rarely any real necessity for call- 
ing a second salesman to wait 
upon the same customer. 

As I have frequently said be 
fore, I consider it poor policy to 
allow a clerk to wait upon a cus- 
tomer until he knows his stock 
well enough to lay his hands on 
everything in it, quickly and eas- 
ily. Price is, of course, a very 
important factor in the selling of 
goods, the most important to the 
majority of buyers, but there are 
still a great many people who will 
gladly pay a higher price for the 
same goods, if by so doing they 
can get the right sort of service. 
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RIPANS 


N this age of rush, work and worry, 
an extra amount of blood is sent to 
the brain from day to day, leaving 
other portions of the body depleted 

of that life-giving fluid. The stomach, and 

in fact, all of the organs concerned in the 
alimentary process have to get along as 
best they can. Then hearty meals are in- 
dulged in and the case becomes still worse, 

The liver becomes engorged and refuses 

to perform its function. The bowels, too, 

are torpid. The kidneys are overworked 
and gradually their structure Decomes 
affected. 

Ripans Tabules are the well known 
remedy in all such troubles, either for relief, 
cure, or aS a preventive. Ripans Tabules 
will do it with wonderful accuracy as those 
people gladly testify who have themselves 
suffered from such afflictions. Ripans are 
a clean, safe remedy—they strengthen 
broken down men, women and children 
and restore them to health and joy. 











ONE GIVES RELIEF. 
Sold at Druggists. 


Ten for cents. 


A FAMILY BOTTLE CONTAINING L350 TABULES IS SOLD FOR SIXTY CRNTS, 
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Ow wae’ ad THE ns (Ill.) evening Star 


and Sunday morning Star is the 


latest addition to the 

= list of guaranteed cir- 
re MW GUAe culation ratings in the 
ei SA TEED American Newspaper 


Directory, that paper 
having expressed its willingness 


Q to have the correctness of its 
nt te a circulation statements guaran- 
teed by the publishers .of the 


| vw can 1Qo\ of Directory under a forfeiture of 


$100, to be paid by them to the 

\ Q)\ first person who successfully con- 

¥ % troverts the accuracy of the cir- 

culation figures accorded by the 

VW ciZ... Directory. The actual average 

wd ) day circulation of the evening Star for 
WW %O 1401 ut 


the year 1900 as reported by its 
B.S 


publishers was 15,739, and that of 
the Sunday morning ~ 8,375. 
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